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HERMATHENA. 


TRINITY COLLEGE IN THE AGE OF 
REVOLUTION AND REFORM 
(1794-1831). 


THRouGHOUT the whole of Western Europe the contrast 
between the spirit of the eighteenth and that of the 
nineteenth century is clear and unmistakable. No society, 
no matter how remote and sheltered, could preserve 
unchanged its intellectual climate, its political prepos- 
sessions, or its social structure, in the face of the combined 
forces of the French Revolution, the Romantic revival, 
and the growth of industry and science. But whereas in 
most countries the boundary between the old world and 
the new is best drawn at 1789 or at 1815, or else, as in 
England, cannot well be attributed to any particular year, 
in Ireland the historian is more fortunate, and can regard 
the year 1800 as truly representing the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is true that some aspects of the 
style, the manners and the modes of thought characteristic 
of Georgian Ireland lived on with remarkable tenacity 
throughout the Victorian epoch, and are perhaps not wholly 
dead even to-day. Nevertheless, the passing of the Act 
of Union is more than a constitutional landmark; it is 
the watershed about which modern Irish history inevitably 
divides. 

Within the University, however, the secular year has 
not quite the same significance. The rebellion of 1798 
and the Act of Union were not, of course, without effect; 
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but they were little more than temporary, if unpleasant* 
shocks. The disorganization and uncertainty that pre- 
vailed throughout the country led to a severe fall in the 
number of students around 1800, but in less than ten years 
the deficit was fully restored, and the numbers were rising 
rapidly towards their great peak in the eighteen-twenties.” 
The disintegration, brought about by the Union, of the 
aristocratic society of Dublin soon made itself felt in 
College by the smaller proportion of sons of noblemen 
among the students; but this change served merely to trim 
the frills of a society which was, even under Hely- 
Hutchinson, fundamentally middle-class, and in no way 
altered its essential character. 


For the College historian 1794 and 1831 are the dates 
which symbolize more aptly than does 1800 the passing 
of the eighteenth century and the birth of the nineteenth. 
In the former year Hely-Hutchinson died, and was 
succeeded in the Provostship by Murray, an obscure if 
scholarly Senior Fellow. Dons, in Dublin as elsewhere, 
are an old-fashioned tribe, and it would be quite misleading 
to say that 1794 saw the end in Trinity of either the 
manners or the outlook of the eighteenth century. But 
it saw the end, as far as the College was concerned, of the 
brilliance of that Georgian culture which had illuminated 


* College opinion, which had unanimously condemned the rebellion, 
was largely opposed to the Union. Only five Fellows were known to 
favour it (Fitzgerald, Elrington, Browne, Graves and Prior). A few 
were indifferent; the majority, including Young, Hall, Stokes, Magee, 
Miller and Davenport were hostile; as was also Provost Kearney. 
(See a letter on this subject from Matthew Young, Bishop of Clonfert, 
in Castlereagh Correspondence, iii, 229-30.) 


*The number of students entering in each year, which around 1790 
averaged 200, sank in 1800 to 103. By 1810 it was up to 200 again, 
and by 1820 to over 400. The decline began in 1791, and it would 
seem that the rebellion and the Union, though they deepened this 
trough in the curve, are not alone responsible for it. Even in 1800 
the population of the College was no smaller than it had been in 1770. 
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Dublin for the preceding generation. For a generation 
academic society went, as it were, to ground, and lived in 
a limbo that was characteristic of neither century. Only 
in 1831, when Bartholomew Lloyd became Provost and 
inaugurated a series of important and far-sighted reforms, 
did there emerge clearly in the College that attitude 
towards scholarship and education which was _ to 
characterize the nineteenth century. 

More than a year before the death of Hely-Hutchinson 
the Fellows were already putting their heads together to 
concert a scheme for preventing the Provostship being 
used again to the detriment of the College as a cog in the 
intricate machine of Government jobbery. In the summer 
of 1793 the Provost’s retirement was expected, and it was 
believed that the Government would give the post to the 
Attorney-General, Arthur Wolfe (later Lord Kilwarden). 
The Fellows resolved that this must not come to pass. 
There is no doubt that self-interest played some part in 
bringing them to this resolve, but the strength and virtual 
unanimity of their decision that an outsider should not 
again be appointed Provost tells more damningly of the 
faults of Hely-Hutchinson’s rule than da whole volumes 
of pamphlets and lampoons. 

The strategy of the campaign was involved and delicate, 
for it was essential that Fitzgibbon,* their natural channel 
of approach to the Government, should be short-circuited. 
Accordingly, a deputation of four Fellows was appointed 
to go over to London and try to establish their point there. 
They wrote to the Marquis of Abercorn; they interviewed 
Pitt and Dundas; they left cards on the Duke of 
Gloucester, Chancellor of the University; they explained 


® Vice-Chancellor of the University and Lord Chancellor of Ireland; 
later Earl of Clare. Fitzgibbon was an imperious and hot-tempered 
man, and put the interests of the Government above all else. He 
would have given short shrift to anybody who, no matter how pure 
his intentions, wished to oppose a Government nominee. 
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matters to Burke, who, though sympathetic throughout, 
was very discouraging at first; they waited on the King 
at a levée; and they came home without any clear indication 
of success. As things turned out, Hely-Hutchinson did 
not resign, and there was a year’s uneasy waiting until, in 
September, 1794, news of his death at Buxton reached 
Dublin. The Fellows thought it unwise to repeat their 
lobbying on any extensive scale, but they craftily sent one 
of the laymen amongst them to the Duke of Portland to 
urge on him the desirability of a clerical Provost. The 
Government cheerfully assented to this argument, and 
proceeded, on the strength of it, to sound William Bennett, 
the newly appointed Bishop of Cloyne, on the subject. 
When it became known that the Bishop’s housekeeper had 
inspected the Provost’s house the Fellows held a last, 
desperate meeting. That the new Provost should be not 
merely an outsider but an English careerist was too much 
to stomach. They resolved on an ultimatum, and sent 
two of their number to inform the Bishop that if he were 
to accept the appointment, it would be war to the knife, 
and that he would not know a moment’s peace. The 
intimidation was successful; Bennett declined the office, and 
in January, 1795, the Government, largely through Burke’s 
good office, appointed the Fellows’ candidate—Richard 
Murray, the Vice-Provost. 


Murray was an elderly clergyman who had spent all his 
life in the College, peppery but kindly and upright, erudite, 
if somewhat provincial, modest and diffident to a fault— 
in all respects, in fact, the antithesis of his predecessor. 
He is best remembered as the author of an elementary 
treatise on logic, which was studied by successive 
generations of students for exactly a century.* He was 
neither a great Provost nor a great man, but he gave the 
College what it most needed—peace; and he helped to 


‘The original edition is, characteristically, anonymous. 
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guide it successfully through the somewhat explosive 
situation created by the visitation of 1798. 

There is a tendency to-day to regard the growth of 
the United Irishmen and the rebellion of 1798 as just one 
episode, one of the most colourful perhaps, in the long 
struggle between Irish nationalism and English imperialism. 
But it must not be forgotten that these events were inspired 
not only by the ancient enmity, but also by the ferment 
produced in Ireland by the advent of the ideas of the 
French Revolution. Romanticism, radicalism and a new- 
born and militant rationalism combined to form a powerful 
movement, which welled up through the cracks in that 
static Augustan world which had seemed so stable. 
Intellectuals all over Europe were struggling to interpret, 
forward and direct a movement which was rapidly re- 
shaping both the structure of society and the philosophy 
of the individual. It was not long before the tremors of 
this upheaval reached the squares of Trinity College. 
Politically exuberant undergraduates addressed a memorial 
to Grattan in favour of Catholic emancipation, and 
appeared, amidst applause, at a Catholic gathering; some 
of the younger graduates became more seriously inspired 
by the new ideas; a few even of the Fellows were 
impressed by The Rights of Man.® But the political dead- 
lock and growing tension of the seventeen-nineties soon 
brought about a situation in which liberalism became very 
near to treason. Whitley Stokes, an amiable, courageous 
and upright man, but with a full share of the political 
ingenuousness characteristic of the academic liberal, moved 
freely in radical circles in the early years of the decade. 
As the rebellion drew near, and radicalism became more 
extreme, he moved to the right; but his past associations 


5“¢The wild opinions of Paine were at this time widely and 
zealously disseminated, and had been eagerly embraced ... even by 
some amongst the Fellows.’’ From a note written by William Magee 
on the flyleaf of a sermon preached in the College chapel in May, 1791; 
printed in H. Kenney’s Memoir prefixed to Magee’s Collected Works 
(2 vols., 1842), p. xxii. 
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and his outspoken independence earned him at the visitation 
of 1798 a severe rebuke and a period of degradation. 
Arthur Browne, a leading Whig M.P., who had been 
fighting for some years a series of rearguard actions in 
defence of civil liberties, was also censured on the same 
occasion. 

The driving force behind this visitation, which resulted 
in the expulsion of a few dozen undergraduates who 
admitted to dealings with the United Irishmen, was 
undoubtedly the Earl of Clare, the Vice-Chancellor. But 
he was supported in his general purpose, though not 
perhaps in the ferocity of his attack, by the College as a 
whole. Accounts of the visitation, with its merciless, 
inquisitorial atmosphere, make rather repugnant reading 
to-day; but it must be allowed that the fears of the College 
authorities, though perhaps exaggerated, had a basis in 
fact. The country was on the brink of what turned out 
to be a serious armed rising, and the ideas of its leaders 
must have appeared, even to the moderate conservatives 
who made up the majority of the Fellows, about as 
objectionable as they could well be. Their loyalty was 
scandalized by open admiration of the ideology of the 
government with which their Sovereign was at war; their 
clerical ears were offended by outspoken defence of 
infidelity; their Protestantism felt itself menaced by ever- 
widening Catholic claims; and their pockets were threatened 
by the possibility of an agrarian revolution. What made 
the situation particularly embarrassing was that many of 
these new doctrines were represented, plausibly enough, 
as the logical development of the Whig faith on which the 
College had lived for eighty years. The new Radicals 
had all the faults of the old Tories, without their respect 
for property; yet it seemed that those very principles on 
which the Whigs had so long trusted to keep out the 
Jacobites might now betray them by letting in the Jacobins. 
For what was The Rights of Man but an extension of the 
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arguments used in Locke’s Essay on Government? So 
thought Magee, the future Archbishop of Dublin, who was 
no revolutionary: “in Paine,” he wrote, “whatever is good 
is not new, whatever is new is bad . . . he may be called 
Locke run mad.” °® Thomas Elrington, the most vigorous 
of the younger Tory Fellows, took up the challenge and 
brought out an edition’ of the Essay on Government, in 
which the dangerous passages were carefully explained 
away. “We are told,” he writes in the Preface, “by 
citizen Thomas Paine that whatever the people have a 
mind to do, they have a right to do; and in support of this 
system the authority of Locke has been very confidently 
cited. It must be acknowledged that the venerable 
Advocate of political freedom has sometimes unguardedly 
expressed himself in such a manner as to render it difficult 
to free him from the charge of favouring this mischievous 
theory ... But an accurate examination will prove that 
the word people was used by him in a sense far more 
limited than by the followers of Paine: That the term was 
used to signify only those who were possessed of such 
property as was sufficient to secure their fidelity to the 
interests of the state ... To establish these important 
distinctions between the system of Locke and the theories 
of modern democrats is the principal object of the notes 
subjoined to this edition.” Others took comfort from the 
fact that Burke was still a Whig, albeit now an “Old 
Whig”; and in 1790 the College, which had viewed with 
indifference throughout the American War and the trial 
of Warren Hastings the career of her eminent son, 
hastened to confer on the author of Reflections on the 


* Dublin University Magazine, xxvi, 484. 


*A copy of the second edition (Dublin, 1798) in the National 
Library of Ireland is the only copy of this work that we have seen. 
It is not in the Trinity College Library, nor in that of the British 
Museum, 
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Revolution in France an: honorary degree.’ It was almost 
too easy for the Radical press of Dublin to find the 
appropriate ironical comment. When in 1799 the portrait 
of Grattan, who had been politically ruined by the rising 
of the previous year, was taken down from the wall of 
the Examination Hall’ and replaced by a portrait of the 
Earl of Clare, the break with the days of Andrews and 
Hely-Hutchinson was complete. 


In this same year of uneasy tension between the 
rebellion and the Union Provost Murray died. His four 
successors in office—John Kearney (1799-1806), George 
Hall (1806-11), Thomas Elrington (1811-20) and Samuel 
Kyle (1820-31)—had much in common in their careers. 
All had been Senior Fellows before their appointment as 
Provost, and all, after a rather brief sojourn in the 
Provost’s House, left it for the episcopal bench.*° Of 
Kearney it has been rather quaintly said that he “was 
always remarkable for his close attention to whatever 
might be considered likely to forward his improvement.” 
But he was not a mere place-hunter, and the accounts of 
his contemporaries portray a man of wit and of literary 
taste, well known in both London and Dublin society, and 
gratefully remembered by Tom Moore as one of the few 
members of the College whoa encouraged his early literary 
efforts.” Hall presents, after a century and a half, a 
dimmer figure; but one can form the impression of a quiet, 


* There is, curiously enough, no record of Burke’s LL.D. in the 
degree-books of the University. But it was probably conferred, and 
was certainly offered and accepted (Prior: Memoir of Edmund Burke 
(1826), ii, 107-8). 

*This portrait was destroyed or lost: it was not the same as that 
which now hangs in the Dining Hall. 

*° Hall died in the Provost’s House five days after his consecration, 
and never took possession of his seé. 

u'W. B. 8. Taylor: History of the University of Dublin (1845), 
p. 256. 

& Memoirs, Journals and Correspondence of Thomas Moore (1853), 
i, pp. 50, 69-70, 104-5. 
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grave, efficient administrator, trusted by his colleagues. 
Elrington is at once the most outstanding and the least 
attractive of the four. The Dictionary of National 
Biography refers to him as “an active and useful prelate 
of the Irish church,” which is true enough; but there is 
truth also in Cloncurry’s memory of “a learned man, but 
stupid and blockish, and thoroughly imbued with the 
narrowest bigotries of his class and position.” ** In his 
academic life he appears for the most part as an un- 
generous reactionary, who represented only too aptly the 
nervous repressiveness of the past-Waterloo years. One 
need not take too seriously the charges of his political 
enemies, who accused him of patent mitre-hunting and of 
having led the attack on Grattan in College to curry favour 
with an English peer’*; but there is no doubt that his ever- 
present fear of “the Revolution” led him to distrust 
intellectual independence in young men, and to see in the 
most innocent assembly of students the seeds of a Jacobin 
club. It was during his Provostship, in 1815, that the 
Historical Society was expelled from College and forced 
to continue its existence outside the walls. Kyle was also 
a Tory, but of a much more amiable and easy-going type, 
and was eventually given his bishopric by a Whig govern- 
ment. He owed his appointment as Provost in 1820, over 
the head of his senior and far more distinguished colleague, 
Bartholomew Lloyd, to his greater “soundness” on Catholic 
emancipation at a time when a firm stand on this question 
was necessary to preserve the rather precarious equilibrium 
of Lord Liverpool’s cabinet.*° 


*% Personal recollections of| the life and times of Valentine, Lord 
‘Clonowrry (1849), p. 9. 

% Crokeriana or ‘Familiar Epistles’ republished and dedicated to 
Trinity College (Dublin, 1818), pp. 23-4. 

*% Evidence of the Government’s motives may be found in letters 
from Talbot (Lord-Lieutenant) to Gregory (Under-Secretary), 4 Feb., 
1820 (Mr. Gregory’s Letter-box, 1813-30, Ed. by Lady Gregory (1898), 
pp. 139-40), and from Talbot to Sidmouth (Home Secretary), 22 July, 
1820 (H.O. 100/199). 
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The period of thirty-two years that is covered by the 
rule of these four Provosts forms a well-defined, if some- 
what obscure chapter in the history of the College. It 
represents, as has been suggested above, a sort of twilight 
between the glittering magnifcance of the eighteenth and 
the solid splendour of the nineteenth century. It is a 
prosaic, unimaginative, and in some respects inglorious, 
chapter, but it does not) quite merit all the abuse it has 
received. When Mahaffy*® describes the history of this 
period as “the least creditable in all the three centuries,” 
the general atmosphere of the College as “unwholesome,” 
“stagnant” and “disgraceful,” and its rulers as “criminally 
supine,” he is, as only too often in his historical writings, 
fighting in the past the battles of his own day.” Even 
if it be granted that the great increase between 1800 and 
1825 in the number of students was due mainly to external 
factors, a period in which the student population is 
trebled can hardly be regarded as the most disastrous in 
the life of a College. Nor was the intellectual output of 
the University entirely contemptible. The work of Magee, 
Richard Graves and C. R. Elrington in theology; of 
Barrett and Wall on biblical texts; of Young, Brinkley, 
Lloyd and Harte in the mathematical sciences; of Walker 
and Kenney in classics; of Miller in history, Browne in 
law, and Whitley Stokes, Hill and Macartney in medicine 
was mostly done between 1795 and 1831. Together it 
forms a corpus of scholarship which is, at the lowest, 
respectable and is here and there distinguished. 


* The book of Trinity College (1892), pp. 82-9. 


“This passage was written at the time of the Tercentenary 
celebrations when Mahaffy’s tremendous appetite for magnificence and 
display felt itself severely curbed by the financial caution of the 
Bursar (Stubbs), and by Provost Salmon’s strong distaste for osten- 
tation. Hely-Hutchinson, therefore, whose manner of living was 
extravagant and grandiose, is defended on all counts (even for melting 
down the College silver to make a dinner service for his personal use) 
and his more parsimonious successors are mercilessly derided. 
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It cannot be denied, however, that this epoch saw the 
growth in College of a certain provincial drabness in 
matters of taste and style. There were intermittent 
attempts at display, but the effects were heavy rather than 
inspired.** Between 1800 and 1840 there were erected no 
buildings of which we can now feel proud, nor were there 
any notable additions to the pictures or the plate. Even 
the work of maintenance was not well seen to. When the 
new chapel was completed in 1798 the recumbent alabaster 
effigy of Luke Challoner was turned out of doors to 
dissolve in the city rain, and the great bell was housed for 
half a century in a ramshackle and undignified penthouse. 
The most substantial legacy of this period is the square, 
which from its earliest days has been nicknamed Botany 
Bay’’; and, although one cannot quite describe it without 
exaggeration as mean or ugly, its flat, characterless face 
of dark, rough-hewn limestone tells all too clearly of the 
new spirit that was abroad. Instead of the confident 
expansiveness of Georgian days there is a practical, 
cautious and unimaginative adjustment of ends to means. 

But this new spirit was not peculiar to the College: 
it pervaded the whole life of Dublin. The constitutional 
and social cataclysm of the Union conspired, with the 
growing disproportion in wealth and population between 


*An American, after dining with Provost Elrington in 1817, 
remarks: ‘‘The Provost’s table presented a luxurious display of 
viands, and the glasses as they briskly circulated sparkled with wines of 
1uby brightness and rarest excellence.’’ (A. Bigelow: Leaves from a 
journal (Edinburgh, 1824), p. 126.) One feels that this naive 
provincial was easily impressed. The oft-described reception given to 
George IV in 1821 had an unniistakable note of vulgarity about its 
splendour. Admittedly the King was greatly pleased, but his taste 
was easily swayed by his vanity. 

# An increase in the number of students between 1770 and 1790 
led to a demand for more accommodation, and work on this square 
was begun about 1794. But the decline in numbers during the 
nineties led to its suspension, and the greater part of the square 
was not built till about 1812. Provost Murray is said to have designed 
it with the help of the builder. 
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England and Ireland, to change Dublin from a capital to 
a provincial town. The disappearance of the parliament 
deprived the upper class of its social centre; and at the 
same time the war, the political disillusionment and 
uncertainty that followed the rebellion, and the growing 
agrarian distress reduced its standard of living and the 
scale of its entertainments. Deprived of its patrons, the 
world of culture soon languished. The writers migrated 
to London; the theatre was rapidly impoverished; there 
was no quarterly review like the Edinburgh to keep the 
professional classes intellectually alert. The rot spread 
quickly from Dublin through the country, and about 1800 
the Irish landlord became transformed with extraordinary 
suddenness from a cultured gentleman to a_philistine, 
whose only interests were soldiering and sport.” This 
was, perhaps, due in part to the very success of the 
Augustan civilization in Ireland, which rendered the 
romantic revolution unacceptable, isolated the country from 
contemporary culture in England, and drove it back on 
admiration of its own past. At all events no Irish 
romantics except Moore arose to replace Burke, Goldsmith 
and Sheridan; there is, indeed, a very remarkable dearth 
of great Irishmen in any walk of life in the first generation 
of the nineteenth century.” All these factors combined 


* Evidence of this change can be seen in the library of most 
Irish country houses, where there will inevitably be found a good, 
if unadventurous, selection of standard eighteenth-century authors, 
followed by a miscellaneous jumble of nineteenth-century works of 
which very few deserve the name of literature. 


* The generation of Burke, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Grattan and Flood 
was followed by that of Tone, Castlereagh, Wellington, O’Connell and 
Moore (all born between 1763 and 1779). The next twenty years, the 
generation of Byron, Shelley and Keats, seem to present in Ireland 
an absolute blank; and even of the men born between 1800 and 1820 
the most distinguished are Cullen, Lever, Rowan Hamilton, Davis, 
Butt and Salmon, who can hardly be said to hold their own with their 
English contemporaries — Newman, Macaulay, Disraeli, Gladstone, 
Darwin and Tennyson. Hamilton alone was unquestionably a great 
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to produce in the atmosphere of Dublin a change, which 
is at once obvious if the society of Barrington’s 
Reminiscences be compared with that of Lever’s early 
novels. Barrington, admittedly, was writing for a 
Regency public, who liked their memoirs well spiced and 
garnished, but nevertheless the contrast is unmistakable. 
Barrington’s society is exuberant, self-assured, and never 
lacking in poise. Lever’s, though full of high spirits, is 
shaded by philistinism and shabby-gentility. And on a 
more serious level a simliar change can be seen. The 
outlook of the late-eighteenth-century ascendancy was still 
aristocratic—spacious, self-confident and generous at its 
best, short-sighted, spendthrift and arrogant at its worst. 
But the Irish Protestant of the early nineteenth century 
soon developed the virtues and vices of the middle class, 
and with them an outlook on politics that was at once 
deeper and narrower than that of his father. 

The first thirty years of the century saw few important 
changes in the constitution, the teaching methods or the 
curriculum of the University. Compared with the age of 
expansion and development that preceded it and the age of 
reform that followed it, this period is uneventful and 
somewhat unenterprising. Only one Professorship, that 
of Midwifery (1827), was founded in these years, and for 
it, as for the other King’s Professorships, the College of 
Physicians deserves at least as much credit as the 
University. But it was not a time of complete stagnation. 
A number of small changes made in the academic 
machinery indicate at least a sporadic willingness among 
the members of the Board to improve its efficiency and 
to eliminate obvious anomalies. The introduction of 
algebra into the B.A. course, long overdue, dates from 


man, and the very nature of his work meant that he could have had 
but little influence on his contemporaries. Later on the supply is 
. Tesumed: Lecky, Parnell, Wilde, Shaw, Hyde, Carson and Yeats were 
all born between 1838 and 1865. 
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1808. In the same year three new Fellowships were 
established, which helped, though they were by no means 
adequate, to provide more tutors for the ever-increasing 
influx of undergraduates. In 1814 the Board decided that 
a blind and absentee septuagenarian could not adequately 
discharge the duties of Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
obtained Letters Patent which pensioned him off, and re- 
established the office on a new basis, with guarantees that 
the duties would be adequately performed. Five years 
later it obtained from the Crown power to remit the 
statutory fines on resident Doctors and Masters for failure 
to perform the commonplaces and disputations prescribed 
for them by Laud. By this means one of the tiresome 
and now meaningless pieces of mediaeval machinery which 
was clamped by statute on all the universities was quietly 
dropped. 


More important, ultimately, than any of these was 
an apparently small change in the arrangements for 
awarding the medals at the B.A. examination. From 
about 1730 onwards premiums had been given at each 
terminal examination to the best answerer in each of the 
divisions into which each annual class was arbitrarily 
divided for examination purposes. The competition for 
these premiums was keen, and it provided the basis for an 
informal distinction between pass and honor students, for 
those who competed seriously for the premium had to be 
prepared for more numerous and more searching questions 
than were put to those who were merely seeking a pass. 
In 1793 it had been decided that, in addition to the term 
premiums, a gold medal should be given at graduation to 
every student who had an unbroken record of excellent” 
answering at every one of his sixteen term examinations. 
By this means a reward was provided for the steady first- 


2 That is to say Valde Bene in every subject except one, in which ~ 
Bene was allowed. 
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class man who happened to have in his division an even 
more brilliant rival. 

But in 1815 it was announced that medals would in 
future be awarded on a new basis. At the B.A. examina- . 
tion undergraduates who had won a premium at any of 
their earlier examinations were segregated into a separate 
division, which was examined more rigorously and on a 
more advanced and extensive course. The names of these 
honor-men, as we should now call them, were put at the 
head of the list of B.A.’s for the year, distinguished as 
primarii in sua classe, and they were arranged in an order 
determined by their answering. Two gold medals were 
awarded—one to the best answerer in Classics and one to 
the best in Science (i.e. mathematics and philosophy). It 
is easy to see the defects in this scheme, but it contains the 
germ of the modern idea of an honors degree. For the 
first time honor-men are classed in an order that 
corresponds with their answering, and for the first time 
a limited degree of specialization is encouraged and 
allowed for. 

These various changes in the academic machinery show 
that some life was stirring in the College in the early 
nineteenth century, but they can hardly be said to add up 
to a very impressive programme of reform. They are 
probably less extensive than the changes brought about at 
Oxford between 1800 and 1810, or at Cambridge between 
1820 and 1830. But before we pass judgment on the rulers 
of Trinity during this epoch we should remember two 
things : that the times were everywhere unfavourable for 
reform, and that the need for reform was not so great in 
Dublin as in Oxford and Cambridge. 

Both before and after Waterloo circumstances in Great 
Britain and Ireland favoured a conservative rather than 
a radical outlook. The excesses of the Jacobins had 
produced a genuine panic in a considerable fraction of the 
people. The Napoleonic war, though very far from 

Cc 
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totalitarian by modern standards, was a serious business; 
and the necessity of winning it at all costs gave the Tories 
an excellent excuse for postponing inevitable reforms. 
Finally, when peace followed, the physical resources, and 
the moral prestige as victors, of the powers of the Holy 
Alliance established conservatism in the saddle as the only 
respectable creed. The Corsican ogre was officially 
branded as a man of the Left. In Ireland some special 
and local factors tended in the same direction. The 
existence of the Protestant ascendancy, still marked off by 
discriminatory laws, made the division between privileged 
arid unprivileged classes sharper than in England, and by 
emphasizing the precarious position of the former tempted 
them constantly towards a policy of repression. The 
rising of 1798, partly under Jacobin auspices, and the 
recurrence of rebellion in 1803 made it easy to represent 
liberalism as the first step towards treason. And, finally, 
the tension was increased by the steady growth of agrarian 
unrest, of which the foundations had been laid by the 
Cromwellian and Willliamite settlements, and which was 
reinforced in the early nineteenth century by rapidly 
increasing population pressure, by the dislocation of prices 
and rents produced by the boom and slump of the 
Napoleonic war, and by agitation over the chronic and 
natural grievance of the Catholic tenants—payment of 
tithes. 

It is true that another side of the picture existed : many 
of the liberal and reforming movements that characterized 
the Victorian age had their origins in Regency times. But 
before 1830 the conservative note was the dominant one, 
in the political and intellectual worlds alike. 

In Dublin, moreover, a conservative policy in academic 
matters invited less criticism than did a similar policy at 
Oxford or Cambridge. The worst that can be said of 
the rulers of Trinity at this time is that they jogged along 
unimaginatively and rather more slowly than the world 
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outside their walls. Even conservatives are tempted by 
convenience to occasional reforms, if the institutions 
thereby affected are not too venerable; and Trinity was, 
in this conservative age, spared by her relative modernity 
from the devoted fanaticism which paralysed reform in 
the English universities, by seeing in any proposal to revise 
a statute which had been obsolete for centuries an attack 
on the very heart of the collegiate system. Sentimental 
devotion to founders’ intentions, vested interests dating 
from a vanished social order, “independent colleges 
suspicious of all attempts at co-ordination, veneration of 
ancient statutes and practices simply because they were 
ancient—none of these affected seriously a unitary in- 
stitution which, though founded in Elizabethan days, had 
been so extensively developed, rebuilt and re-shaped during 
the eighteenth century as to be dominated by the spirit of 
the latter. But by 1830 the atmosphere of the College, 
though in no way medieval, was scarcely up to date; it was 
certainly no closer in spirit to the new foundations of 
Durham and London than it was to Oxford and Cambridge. 
The world of Andrews and Hely-Hutchinson, perpetuated 
in the buildings, the furnishing, and much of the teaching 
and organization of the College, did not possess for the 
men of this time the glamour with which we invest it; it 
was rather for them what the Edwardian age is for us. 
For the reformer the problem was not to awaken the 
College from a centuries-old slumber, but to break the by 
now rather stuffy influence of the day before yesterday. 
The appointment of Lloyd to the Provostship, in the very 
month in which the Reform Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons, marks the end of a humdrum but 
busy phase in the history of the College, when it filled the 
role of the slightly rusty but generally serviceable Red- 
brick University of its day. 
R. B. McDOWELL. 
D. A. WEBB. 
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A VARIANT READING IN / CORINTHIANS vii. 5. 


In his treatise On Prayer (II. 2), Origen cites 
I Corinthians vii. 5 as follows: ji amoorepeire adAxj\ove, 
av pi Te ek oUupwviac mpd¢ Katpov, iva aYoAdonTE 71) TPOGEVYF 
kal waAwv emi ro avTo ire, iva mh emcxapy viv 6 catavag dia THY 
axpaciay tuwv. The variant imyapy viv for mepaty tpac is 
noted as from Origen by von Soden in his apparatus criticus, 
but I have not discovered any reference to it elsewhere. For 
the text of this work of Origen, written about the year 233, 
we are really dependent apon a single manuscript (T), of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (see P. Koetschau in Die griechischen 
christlichen Schrtftsteller der ersten dret Jahrhunderte, I. 
Ixxxii-Ixxxvii), the wider circulation of the treatise having 
been hindered by the fact that certain passages in it were 
accounted heretical. But éa:yapy wtuiv must have been 
written by Origen, for immediately afterwards he goes on to 
speak of tov carava rd émtyatpnoixaxov. Whether a N.T. 
variant can be seriously considered on such slender attestation 
is a question. But two points may be mentioned in favour of 
this particular variant: (1) the association of wepafecw with 
diabolic suggestion (Matt. iv. 1, 3; Mark i. 13; Luke iv. 2; 
I Thess. iii. 5) might well cause a scribe to alter émyapy to 
meipaGy: actually in I Thess. iii. 5 Satan is styled simply 
6 wepatwv; (2) if St. Paul wrote émexapy in I Cor. vii. 5, it 
would give additional point to I Cor. xiii. 6 » ayamn... od 


xalpe éni ry adixia. 


J. E. L. OULTON, 





AN ACCOUNT OF RECENT YEATSIANA. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


In 1939 William M. Roth produced A Catalogue of 
English and American First Editions of William Butler 
Yeats (New Haven). This catalogue was prepared for 
an exhibition of Yeats’s works in the Yale University 
Library. The list is necessarily fuller than the earlier 
bibliography compiled by A. Wade for the Collected 
Works of Yeats in 1908, and A. J. A. Symons’s partial 
list of English first editions up to 1922, published by the 
First Edition Club in 1924, because it covers the poet’s 
writings up to the year of his death. It also contains 
more material than the relevant section of The Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature (1941), pp. 1059- 
1062, compiled by Sean O’Faolain. Some idea of the 
complexity of Yeatsian bibliography can be gathered from 
the fact that, although Mr. Roth describes 257 editions, 
and includes 297 articles in the partial list of articles and 
poems in periodicals, his bibliography is still far from 
complete. It is, however, the best work available, and 
can be supplemented by P. S. O’Hegarty’s “Notes on the 
bibliography of W. B. Yeats,” The Dublin Magazine, 
January—March, 1940, p. 37, where various omissions are , 
noted. There is some further bibliographical information 
in Russell K. Alspach’s “Two songs of Yeats’s,” Modern 
Language Notes, June, 1946. 


II. Texts. 


Several writings of the poet have been published after 
his death in 1939. They include his last prose work, On 
the Boiler, published by the Cuala Press, Dublin, in 1939, 
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and the important collection of Last Poems and Plays, 
published by Macmillan in 1940. The Speech’ delivered 
in Dublin by Yeats in Novembet, 1914, to mark the 
centenary of Thomas Davis was published by the Cork 
University Press in 1947 under the title Tribute to Thomas 
Davis. Many of Yeats’s letters survive, and various 
collections of them have appeared. In The Dublin 
Magazine for July-September, 1939, there appeared 
“Some passages from the letters of W. B. Yeats to At” 
which give a picture of the poet’s changing attitude to his 
early compositions at the turn of the century. The Letters 
on Poetry from W. B. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley (1940) 
trace the course of a friendship, founded upon literary 
interests, which afforded much opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of Yeats’s last poems, modern poetry and many of 
the topics that interested him during the last four years 
of his life. These letters afford an unusual insight into a 
poet’s mind, and are sometimes useful in interpreting 
Last Poems. In 1941 Clifford Bax edited Letters to Miss 
Florence Farr from G. B. Shaw and William Butler 
Yeats for the Cuala Press. These letters have since been 
published in a larger edition. Some of the poet’s letters 
to his father are included in Joseph Hone’s edition of 
]. B. Yeats’s Letters to His Son W. B. Yeats and Others 
(1944); this is a delightful book, revealing the close links 
between artist father and poet son. 


Ill. Books asout YEATS AND HIS POETRY. 


J. P. O’Donnell’s Sailing to Byzantium (Harvard, 
1939), is a study in the development of Yeats’s later style 
and symbolism, and has some original remarks on the effect 
of Yeats’s age upon his poetry. 


*He had been initially invited to deliver this speech at the famous 
meeting of the T.C.D. Gaelic Society, which was banned by Mahaffy. 

* Florence Farr, Bernard Shaw, W. B. Yeats, Letters (Ed. Clifford 
Bax), London, 1946. 
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In the year after Yeats’s death a tribute was paid to 
his memory in Scattering Branches, a collection of essays 
edited by Stephen Gwynn. The editor praises Yeats’s 
achievement as a servant of Ireland and of his art. 
Madame Maud Gonne MacBride writes of Yeats and 
Ireland, stressing the influence of O’Leary, giving a 
picture of her own and the young man’s idealistic 
patriotism, and the effect of the Literary Revival upon 
active patriots. She also stresses the importance of her 
influence on the poet in bringing him into contact with 
the people; later he gave his dislike of mediocrity free rein. 
Sir William Rothenstein writes of Yeats from a painter’s 
viewpoint, and provides some biographical material. 
Lennox Robinson’s essay on “The Man and the Dramatist” 
begins with a good description of Yeats, attacking the 
idea that he was in any way unapproachable or pretentious, 
and praising his conversational powers. Mr. Robinson 
speaks with authority on the question of Yeats’s dramatic 
ability, which has sometimes been called in question. 
Yeats, he claims, had an unerring eye for situation; 
he had also the rare quality of finding the right point of 
attack; and he had learned his theatre through experience 
of production. W. G. Fay’s essay on “The Poet and the 
Actor” accentuates the co-operation Yeats received in his 
theatrical ventures, while Edmund Dulac’s “Without the 
twilight” is an appreciation of the poet’s greatness. 
F. R. Higgins writes of Yeats as an Irish poet, and 
C. Day Lewis contributes a note on the aristocratic 
tradition in relation to a man who was probably the last 
of the aristocratic poets. L. A. G. Strong, always 
appreciative of Yeats’s genius, supplies the summing up 
with a survey of the poet’s life, a discussion of the conflict 
between contemplation and action, between scepticism and 
belief, which was so much part of the poet’s life. 

Another tribute, published in a limited edition by the 
Cuala Press in 1940, was that of the Poet Laureate, 
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Mr. Masefield’s Some Memories of W. B. Yeats is of 
biographical interest, especially for the detailed picture it 
gives of Yeats in the setting of Woburn Buildings, his 
London home for many years. 

The Poetry of W. B. Yeats, written by Louis MacNeice 
in 1941, like an earlier and sensitive study by Forrest 
Reid,® benefits greatly from its author’s understanding of 
Yeats’s background, but, though its aim is to show what 
were the poet’s ideas, his prevalent likes and dislikes at 
different periods, the poetry is not sufficiently linked to 
the poet’s life. A knowledge of Irish history, politics 
and society is necessary for a reader to get full value out 
of this book, for it leaves much unsaid. It is brimming 
with ideas; some excellent, as in the question of Yeats’s 
sincerity*; some rash, as in the branding of Yeats as a 
fascist®; some later proved inaccurate, as in his theories 
on the effect of sex upon the poet’s muse.® 

In 1942 Joseph Hone produced a biography of Yeats. 
He had at his disposal family papers belonging to Miss 
Lily Yeats, the poet’s unpublished diaries, letters and 


* Forrest Reid, W. B. Yeats: a critical study (1915). 

*Cf. Louis MacNeice, Op. Cit., p. 229: 

‘*T have conceded, as Yeats conceded himself, that in many respects 
he was a poseur—owing, for example, to a belief in aristocracy he faked 
a legend about his family. Owing to a belief in mysticism he pretended 
to mystical experience. Owing to a belief in Ireland he—at times— 
misrepresented her. His distortions of fact, it will be seen, were 
accounted for by a belief; believing that things ought to be so, he 
wrote as if they were so. This was not, on his premise, sharp practice, 
since it can be referred back to another, more fundamental belief of 
his—that the artist’s world is what the artist makes it.’’ 

This statement is not altogether correct, for it neglects the element 
of belief in the actual pretences, the distortions of fact; on the other 
hand, as we can expect from the poet’s character, Yeats could be deadly 
eecurate and was truthful. Even without the belief in aristocracy he 
would have rejoiced in the unusual nature of his family. 

5Louis MacNeice, Op. Cit., p. 218, was probably influenced by 
Stephen Spender’s The Destructive Element, where Eliot and Yeats were 
described as united in a tendency to fascism. 

*Cf. Review of MacNeice, Op. Cit., in English Studies, Feb., 1946. 
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manuscripts which are in the possession of Mrs. W. B. 
Yeats, as well as reminiscences contributed by the poet’s 
friends and acquaintances. Asa result, a large amount of 
useful information has been amassed, especially concerning 
the years after Yeats’s marriage, for which Mrs. Yeats’s 
memories provide guidance. This biography has been 
criticised adversely for failing to give a picture of Yeats 
the man; but it is a difficult task to recreate a brilliant 
talker, a man the force of whose personality could carry 
off self-created mystery and hieratic pronouncements full 
of fantasy. Mr. Hone must be praised for an abundant 
record of Yeats’s sayings and doings, and descriptions of 
his noble poetic appearance; but this is not enough; his 
biography could make much more use of the poetry, which, 
granted some creative effort on the part of the reader, is 
the best means of bringing Yeats into perspective. 

Yeats as a poet is the theme of V. K. Menon’s The 
Development of William Butler Yeats, also published 
in 1942. This work, charmingly introduced by some 
personal reminiscences of Professor Grierson, provides a 
rapid if slightly superficial survey of Yeats’s poetry and 
drama. It is a study more valuable in dealing with the 
early part of Yeats’s life, for which the Autobiographies 
provide the intellectual background. Mr. Menon’s 
description of the later poetry suffers from insufficient 
biographical data. There is an apparent naivety in his 
readiness to accept Yeats’s invented characters, such as 
Michael Robartes, as having an actual existence. No 
references or bibliography are provided. 

In 1943 the present Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford, Dr. C. M. Bowra, produced The 
Heritage of Symbolism, a survey of the main symbolist 
poets, and in this work he defines Yeats’s position as a 
symbolist, arriving at the essential and great qualities of 
his work, especially of the disillusioned middle period. 
His comment on the “Helen” poems is particularly good. 
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Peter Ure’s Towards a mythology: studies in the poetry 
of W. B. Yeats, published in 1946, is an advance upon 
previous discussions of Yeats’s poetry. Its purpose is to 
show how Yeats used the Irish national mythology, adapted 
it to a changing concept, and, in his search for mythology, 
created a mythologising process which evolved a new 
myth to fulfil the purpose of the old. This book is fresh 
and lively and conveys the searching which occupied 
most of Yeats’s life. He was, as Frank O’Connor puts 
it, a “born servant,”’ and always looking for something 
in which he could believe. This was a need of the spirit, 
yet the effect of his father’s agnosticism and a phase of 
interest in natural science had set him off from the simple 
faith of his clerical ancestors, and he began by making: 


a new religion, an almost infallible church of poetic 
tradition, of a fardel of stories, and of personages and 
of emotions, passed on generation by generation by 
poets and painters with some help from philosophers 
and theologians.® 


That was the beginning. Like Thomas Vaughan, he read 
much Theosophy, alchemy and occult philosophy, but the 
effect upon him was different. Thomas Vaughan could 
write : 


It will be question’d perhaps what I am, and 
especially what my religion is? Take this short answer. 
I am neither Papist nor Sectary, but a true resolute 
Protestant in the best sense of Church of England.°® 


Yeats’s attitude to his beliefs was not completely final; 
the writing of ‘A Vision in its first edition of 1925 


* Frank O’Connor, ‘‘The Old Age of a poet,’’ The Bell, Feb., 1941. 

*W. B. Yeats, Autobiographies, p. 142. 

*Thomas Vaughan, Anthroposophia Theomagica, p. 62, Cf. F. E. 
Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan, p. 150. It was F. R. Higgins who. 
commented that Yeats had tried almost every religion but the Church 
of Ireland in which he might have found what he was seeking. 
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crystallised some of them. Their facets were polished in 
the revised Macmillan edition of 1937; yet the crystal was 
dissolved before the end of Yeats’s life, when a new 
directness was achieved—the certainty of what he had 
done in life. Mr. Ure has investigated the vacillation 
inherent in Yeats’s character and poetry, and has dis- 
covered some of the basic ideas motivating him, a 
treatment in accordance with Yeats’s remark to his wife: 


I have spent my life saying the same thing in 
different ways.’° 


The difference between myth and symbol is one which 
Mr. Ure could perhaps have discussed more fully. What, 
for instance, is to be said of Yeats’s preoccupation with 
dreams of the creation in Ireland in the nineties of a castle 
of heroes which would be the seat of an Irish order of 
mysteries?** This is part of the mythologising which 
Mr. Ure describes so well; and Yeats was also deep in 
French symbolist technique with a wider purpose at that 
time; but both mythologising and symbolism were then 
‘bound to the service of an ideal Ireland as well as his art, 
and bound more closely to Maud Gonne’s service, for his 
love dominated him in the eighties and nineties. The 
creation of an order of mysteries was as much due to his 
concern to replace Maud Gonne’s dangerous political 
obsessions as to his wish for a new mythology. This 
definition of his mythology and symbolism is difficult, for 


»G. D. P. Allt, ‘‘Yeats and the revision of his early verse,’’ 
Hermathena, uxtv, Nov., 1944. 

uD. S. Savage, The Personal Principle, uses the project of the 
castle for an attack on Yeats, stating that he got the wrong end of 
things even on a small scale, seeing a castle and then formulating the 
idea of an esoteric religious order to inhabit it. But why should this 
working of the poetic imagination be castigated? The process is not 
unlike the numinism of Roman religion; in pagan religions the holy 
place plays an important réle. Mr. Savage has too predetermined a 
view of how Yeats’s mind should have worked. 
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the life of the poet cannot be isolated from discussion of 
his thought. Mr. Ure’s conclusion, an attempt to relate 
the “otherness” of Yeats to modern consciousness, is 
useful; his book is a valuable contribution to Yeatsian 
studies, for it recreates Yeats’s thoughts with an 
imagination controlled by scholarship.** 


IV. CRITICAL ARTICLES. 


The number of separate articles on Yeats steadily 
increases, there being an average of over six scholarly 
articles appearing on the subject every year. Both R. P. 
Blackmur, who wrote on “The Later Poetry of W. B. 
Yeats” in the Southern Review, ii, 1936, and L. A. G. 
Strong, whose article “W. B. Yeats: an appreciation” 
appeared in The Cornhill Magazine, clvi, 1937, are strong 
admirers of Yeats’s work. 

In 1938** seven articles appeared: Irene D. Andrews’ 
“A glimpse of Yeats,” Reading and Collecting, February— 
March, II; Archibald MacLeish’s “Public Speech and 
Private Speech in Poetry,” Yale Review, Spring Number; 
Louise Bogan’s “William Butler Yeats,” Atlantic Monthly, 
clxi, May; Malcolm Cowley, “Poet in Politics,” Nez 
Republic, xcvi, September; Winfield Townley Scott, 
“Yeats at 73,” Poetry, November; Cleanth Brooks, Jnr., 
“The Vision of William Butler Yeats,’ Southern 
Review, iv; Sean O’Faolain, “AE & W.B.” Virginia 
Quarterly Review, Winter Number. Of these articles 
MacLeish’s is the most important for its praise of Yeats’s 


“This article is not the place for some minor criticisms of Towards 
a Mythology; these have been expressed in a review by the present 
writer in English Studies. The harsh tone of the review in the T7.S.L. 
was entirely misplaced. 

* This does not include Grace Jamieson’s ‘‘Irish poets of to-day and 
Blake,’’ P.M.L.A., June, 1938, which has some remarks upon Yeats and 
Blake. 
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later verse. Yeats wrote of it to Lady Gerald Wellesley 
as: 
the only article on the subject which has not bored me 
for years. It commends me above other modern poets 
because my language is “public.”” That word which I 
had not thought of myself is a word I want... It 
goes on to say that, owing to my age and my relation 
to Ireland, I was unable to use this “public” language 
on what it evidently considered the right public 
material, politics.** 


His reply to the article was the poem “Politics,” which 
dismisses the discussions of some politicians for the beauty 
of a girl: 

Maybe what they say is true 

Of war and war’s alarms; 


But O that I were young again 
And held her in my arms.’*® 


Several of the writers in 1939 knew Yeats intimately 
and wrote of him from an Irish point of view. Austin 
Clarke’s “W. B. Yeats” in the Dublin Magazine for April— 
June is important for its suggestion that Yeats began to 
study the masters of English poetry for the first time 
towards the end of the first decade of this century. 
Joseph Hone’s “Yeats as Political Philosopher” in the 
London Mercury for April, and that of P. S. O’Hegarty, 
“Yeats and the revolutionary Ireland of his time,” in The 
Dublin Magazine for July-September both benefit from 
their authors’ knowledge of the Irish background. Three 
articles with the title “William Butler Yeats” were pub- 
lished in 1939; these were by M. L. Cazamian, in Etudes 
Anglaises, by F. de Backer, in Dietsche Warande en 
Belfort, April, and by Egerton Clarke in the Dublin 
Review, April-June. F. R. Higgins’s “Yeats and Poetic 


“W. B. Yeats, Letters on Poetry to Dorothy Wellesley, p. 179. 
6 W. B. Yeats, Last Poems § Plays, p. 82. 
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Drama in Ireland” was included in The Irish Theatre 
(edited by Lennox Robinson). Malcolm Cowley wrote 
on “Yeats” and “Yeats and O’Faolain” in the New 
Republic, of the 8th and 15th February respectively, and 
B. Ifor Evans on “‘The Poetry of W. B. Yeats” in The Fort- 
nightly, March. Other articles on Yeats published in 1939 
appeared in the Living Age, January; The Saturday 
Review of English Literature, February 4th and 25th; 
The Nation, February 4th and 25th; Commonweal, March 
3lst; Theatre Arts Monthy, March and November; 
Canadian Bookman, June; Poetry,’® September. Stephen 
Spender’s ‘‘La crise des symboles,” La France Libre, vii, 
1939, has some bearing on Yeats’s work. John Sparrow 
deals with Yeats from a critical point of view in “Extracts 
from a lecture on Tradition and Revolt in English Poetry,” 
Bulletin of the British Institute in Paris, April-May, 1939. 

In 1940 M. H. Pauly’s article, “Yeats et les sym- 
bolistes francais,” was published in’ Revue de Litterature 
Comparé, January-March. Malcolm Cowley’s “Yeats’s 
epitaph” appeared in the New Republic of June. In this 
year and 1941 two articles of great interest to the 
biographer were published. The first, “Some Reminis- 
cences of W.B.Y.,” by E.R.W(alsh). The Irish Times, 
February 10th, 1940, contains impressions of the poet in 
early middle age at the period of his management of the 
Abbey Theatre; the second by Frank O’Connor, “The 
Old Age of a Poet,” was published in The Bell, February, 
1941, and stresses the courtier-like qualities of the aged 
poet, his dislike of the middle classes, his eloquence and 
dignified appearance. 

Richard Church’s Eight for Immortality (1941) 
included an article on Yeats which emphasises the poet’s 
solitary nature, due in part to his inspiration. G. D. P. 


*JTt has proved impossible to obtain a copy of Poetry, Feb., 1926, 
in which an article on Yeats appeared. 
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Allt discusses Yeats’s beliefs in ““W. B. Yeats,” Theology, 
xlii, 1941. 

The Winter Number of The Southern Review, 
Vol. vii, No. 3, 1941, was entirely devoted to articles of 
varying importance on Yeats. The essay by T. S. Eliot, 
“The Poetry of W. B. Yeats” (previously printed in 
Purpose, July-December, 1940), was the first annual 
Yeats lecture delivered to the friends of the Irish Academy, 
at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, in June, 1940. In this 
Yeats’s greatness is assessed; his care for his art was the 
cause of this greatness, for it kept him always a con- 
temporary. The change in middle-age is praised; Yeats 
could have stopped being a poet, or could have continued 
to write the same sort of verse with increased skill, but 
he changed, and so developed. The value of Mr. Eliot’s 
criticism can be seen from his description of The Shadowy 
Waters: 


the western seas descried through the back window of 
a house in Kensington, an Irish myth for the Kelmscott 
Press, and when I try to visualise the speakers in the 
play they have the great dim, dreamy eyes of the knights 
and ladies of Burne Jones. 


Randall Jarrell’s “The Development of Yeats’s Sense 
of Reality” is an excellent article, which stresses the 
contrasting atmosphere of Sligo and London, and deals 
penetratingly with the early Yeats. Austin Warren’s 
“Religio Poetae” is an examination of Yeats’s religious 
beliefs, which treats its subject skilfully and makes due 
allowance for the effect of Yeats’s parents. Morton 
Dauwen Zabel’s ‘““The Thinking of the Body: Yeats in 
the Autobiographies” gives a good account of Yeats’s 
search for unity and the opposing elements of his character. 
Kenneth Burke’s “On motivation in Yeats” has an 
effective comparison of the Byzantine poems to the “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn,” but is far-fetched on the relationship 
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between “The Apparitions,” “Sailing to Byzantium” 
and “A Coat.” Horace Gregory’s ““W. B. Yeats and the 
mask of Jonathan Swift” links Swiftian contempt for 
Yahoos with some of Yeats’s later pronouncements, and 
states that there is no moral passion in Yeats to equal that 
of Swift. There is much misplaced ingenuity in Delmore 
Schwartz’s ‘‘An unwritten Book” as well as some sound 
appreciation of Yeats’s aims. Arthur Mizener in “The 
Romanticism of W. B. Yeats” points out Yeats’s inability 
to distinguish between rogue and hero in literature. 
Donald Davidson in ‘Yeats and the centaur” maintains that 
popular lore does not produce literature of itself. John 
Crowe Ransom’s “The Irish, the Gaelic, the Byzantine” 
reveals reasons for Yeats’s attack on naturalism. F. O. 
Matthiessen’s “The Crooked Road” provides a good 
examination of Yeats’s snobbery, and treats his balladry 
well. Howard Baker’s “Domes of Byzantium” is a some- 
what vague article. R. P. Blackmur’s “Between Myth and 
Philosophy” deals with Yeats’s belief in the need for 
myths in philosophy. Allen Tate’s “Yeats’s Romanticism : 
Notes and Suggestions” also treats the relationship of 
myth and philosophy in Yeats’s work. The article “Poetry 
and Social Criticism: the work of W. B. Yeats,” by 
L. C. Knights has since been reprinted in Explorations: 
essays in ‘criticism mainly on the ltterature of the 
seventeenth century (1946). In it Yeats’s achievement 
is seen as a heroic failure; a static quality in his work is 
regarded as due to a fixed attitude; and Yeats is accused 
of using romantic glamour as an escape from reality. The 
treatment of Yeats’s essays is unusual and useful. 

A. M. Killew wrote of “Some French influence in the 
works of W. B. Yeats at the end of the nineteenth 
century” in Comparative Literature Studies, viii, 1942. 
It is ne¢essary to point out here that although Yeats could 
read French he did so with great difficulty. Most of 
his ideas on the French symbolists came through the work 
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and conversation of Arthur Symons, with whom he shared 
rooms in the Temple for some time. Walter E, 
Houghton’s article ‘*Yeats and Crazy Jane: the hero in 
old age” appeared in Modern Philology for May, 1942; 
it contains some comment on Yeats’s mythologising 
ability. 

The most scholarly treatment of Yeats’s work which 
had yet appeared was published in P.M.L.A. of September, 
1943, “Some Sources of Yeats’s The Wanderings of 
Otsin” by Russell K. Alspach.- This is an excellent piece 
of work, in which the sources used by Yeats are discovered 
from the vague hints given in his notes to the poem. The 
originals from which he drew this legend were translations, 
for Yeats could not read Gaelic. By quotation of the 
two main sources and comparison of them with Yeats’s 
text, the use made of their imagery is revealed. Another 
article by the same author, “Yeats’s First Two published 
poems,” is a bibliographical note, published in Modern 
Language Notes, November, 1943. Rudolf Stamm also 
published two articles on Yeats in 1943. “Three Anglo- 
Irish Plays,” Bibliographia Anglicana, vol. v, Bern, is an 
account of Yeats’s treatment of the Deirdre theme, which 
also gives some details of the different texts, some notes 
and specimens of Lady Gregory’s Cuchulain of Muir- 
themne, suggested as a source of Yeats’s heroic plays. 
“Von Theaterkrisen und ihrer Ueberwindung,” Jahrbuch 
der Gesellschaft fur Schweizerische Theaterkultur, dis- 
cusses the Irish Literary Revival and Yeats’s theatrical 
theory and practice. 

The first section of G. D. P. Allt’s “Yeats and the 
revisions of his early verse,” Hermathena, lxiv, November, 
1944, gives an account of Yeats’s rewriting and the 
difficulties of interpreting the bad writing, spelling and 
punctuation of his manuscripts. It is to be regretted that 
“The Sorrow of Love” was chosen as an illustration of 
how Yeats rewrote his verse. This poem has already 


D 
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been treated by MacNeice,”’ and other illustrations would 
have added to the knowledge of variants in different 
editions. 

In 1945 Oliver Edwards wrote a note on “W. B. Yeats 
and Ulster: and a thought on the future of the Anglo- 
Irish tradition” for The Northman, Winter Number, xiii, 
No. 2. This affords a glimpse of the Yeats family in its 
relation to the north of Ireland. They had the usual 
Southern contempt for the puritanical hard-working, 
hard-headed and hard-hearted qualities of the Northerners, 
“a people energetic about external things,” as J. B. Yeats 
once called them; did he not once condemn the 
visionary George Russell as a Portadown orangeman? 
An article by the present writer appeared in English 
Studies in December, 1945, ‘* ‘Two songs of a fool’ and 
their explanation,” an interpretation of a Yeatsian poem 
based on information given by some of Yeats’s friends. 

Several articles on Yeats were published in 1946. 
W. F. MacKay’s “Yeats’s debt to Ronsard on a Carpe Diem 
Theme,” Comparative Literature Studies, xix, elaborated 
upon the source of “When you are old,” already noticed 
by other critics. Joseph Hone published with comments 
some fragments of a diary kept by the late Miss Elizabeth 
Yeats in “A scattered fair,’ The Wind and the Rain, 
Vol. iii, 3. Miss Lily Yeats has since refused to allow 
the diary to be read by any other research workers, which 
is unfortunate, the diary containing, according to Hone, 
material of biographical importance. George Orwell’s 
“W. B. Yeats,” initially published in Horizon, then in his 
Critical Essays (1946), is marked by the author’s flair 
for applying Marxian standards in literary criticism. He 
attacks Yeats as a fascist, as having “the outlook of those 
who reach fascism by the aristocratic route**; but to Yeats 


* Louis MacNeice, The Poetry of W. B. Yeats, p. 69. Yet another 
treatment of the poem is recorded for 1948, vide supra. 
* George Orwell, Critical Essays. 
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the difference between aristocracy and fascism was very 
real. Some of Mr. Orwell’s case is given away by an 
admission of incomplete knowledge of Yeats’s work and 
by a weakening of the charge. He gives Yeats credit for 
penetrating the essential injustice of fascism: 


Yeats the poet sees at a glance that fascism means 
injustice and acclaimed it for that very reason. But at 
the same time he fails to see that the new authoritarian 
civilisation, if it arrives, will not be aristocratic. It will 
not be ruled by noblemen with Van Dyck faces but by 
anonymous millionaires, shiny-bottomed bureaucrats 
and murdering gangsters.*® 


He goes on to say that Yeats would probably have altered 
his views if he lived longer. He had altered them; 
Mr. Orwell is writing of views explored rather than held 
by the poet in the late nineteen-twenties. 

Russell K. Alspach’s “Two songs of Yeats,” M.L.N., 
June, 1946, gives the sources of “The song of wandering 
Aengus,” obtained from a clue given by Yeats’s reviewing’ 
in The Bookman of 1896. 

H. W. Hausermann’s article in The Mint (edited by 
Geoffrey Grigson), 1946, on “W. B. Yeats’s Idea of 
Shelley” is a valuable survey of Yeats’s changing attitude 
to Shelley, from youthful enthusiasm for his rebellious 
qualities, through a gradual awareness of a difference of 
personality between the poets, to a final analysis of 
Shelley’s character in A Vision. At the first stage Yeats 
thought Shelley lacking in Unity of Being because he did 
not study popular mythological tradition. Professor 
Hausermann examines the not very striking parallels 
between Yeats’s and Shelley’s boyhood: shows how 
Yeats’s ideas of the different qualities of his parents’ 
families made Shelley seem a naturally gregarious man 
turned into a proud solitary. The author has some 


* George Orwell, Op. Cit., p. 117. 
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penetrating remarks on the difference between Yeats and 
Shelley being due to Yeats’s sense of evil, the opposite of 
Shelleyan goodness and benignity.”® His final conclusion 
is that Yeats had probably two entirely different con- 
ceptions of Shelley in his head—one of a great popular 
poet who expresses the age old wisdom of humanity, an 
ideal with which Yeats identified himself when vigorous 
and healthy; the other of a Shelley akin to a Byzantine 
goldsmith, formed when Yeats was himself unwell. 

In “Révolte et Reaction dans la poesie anglaise 
moderne,” Presénce (Geneva), April. 1946, Herbert Read 
discusses Ezra Pound’s effect upon Yeats. 

Other articles appearing in 1946 were the present 
writer’s “The Byzantine Poems of W. B. Yeats,” The 
Review of English Studies, January, a study of the poet’s. 
use of sources and development of ideas in the two 
Byzantine poems; “W. B. Yeats and his methods of 
writing verse.” The Nineteenth Century, March; and 
“Gyres in the poetry of W. B. Yeats,” in English Studies 
of August; the last an attempt to discover the intellectual 
sources for Yeats’s recurring and varying image of the 
gyres. 

In 1947 Frank O’Connor discussed some aspects of the 
Irish Theatre in “A Classic one-act play,” the Radio 
Times, January 4th. G. B. Saul drew attention to a point 
already commented upon more fully elsewhere” in a letter 
to the Times Literary Supplement of January 4th. This 
letter was followed by one from Miss Marion Witt, also 

J. B. Yeats, Letters to His Son W. B. Yeats and Others, wrote to 


W.B.Y. on March 24th, 1909:— 

I think the reason you have the popular gift is because your talent 
is benign. 

He goes on to say that Shakespeare and Shelley were not malign 
like aristocracies and pessimists. His own benignity probably refused 
to realise the change in his son after the turn of the century. 

Of. ‘‘*Two songs of a fool’ and their explanation,’’ English 
Studies, Dec., 1945. 
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in the Times Literary Supplement, for October 18th, 1947, 
with further information on the same question of the 
dating of Yeats’s poem of the Hare. Oliver Edwards 
wrote a-letter on ‘‘Yeats’s ‘The Fisherman,’” in Wales, 
vii, No. 25, Spring, 1947. Desmond MacCarthy’s ‘ ‘Living 
Records” in The Sunday Times of 2-9 February is of 
interest to students of Yeats; and his many reviews in 
The Sunday Times of Yeats’s works are always pieces of 
constructive criticism, which treat a complex subject with 
commendable honesty and stimulating appreciation. Ian 
W. Alexander’s “Valery and Yeats: the Rehabilitation of 
Time,” which appeared in Scottish Periodical, Vol. i, 1, 
Summer, 1947, surveys Yeats’s varying approaches to the 
subject of eternity. In the early poetry unity with Eternal 
Essences is achieved by the poet’s use of symbols, a revised 
Platonism. Yeats is thus a transcendentalist, and professes 
a pure idealism. Being rather more magical than mystic 
he can experience further development; and he reacts to 
the view that the eternal moods as far as they exist outside 
time are mere possibilities, and we find in A Vision a 
conflict between symbols of eternity and time. Grattan 
Freyer’s article on “The politics of W. B. Yeats,” Politics 
and Letters, Summer, 1947, joins in the witch-hunt for 
fascism in Yeats, but provides an accurate account of 
Yeats’s political views. Two articles by the present writer 
were published in 1947. “‘The New Faces’: a new 
explanation,” The Review of English Studies, October, is 
a new interpretation and analysis of a short poem; ““Thoor 
Ballylee,” English Studies, December, is a survey of the 
history and significance of Yeats’s interest in towers, 
which culminated in his living in an old Norman tower in 
the west of Ireland in the summer months from 1917— 
1929. W. R. Johnson’s ‘‘Crazy Jane and Henry More,” 
Furioso, Winter, 1947, indicated similarities between two 
poems, similarities which are not at all apparent, and for 
which the argument is not altogether convincing. 
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In 1948 John Lehmann published “The man who 
learned to walk naked” in Orpheus, an appreciation of 
the seer in Yeats as well as the unique qualities in his 
work. R. Stamm examined the different versions of 
“The sorrow of love” in English Studies, June, 1948, and 
H. W. Hausermann’s “W. B. Yeats’s criticism of Ezra 
Pound” appeared in the same journal in August, 1948. 
The latter article examines Pound by the tenets of 
A Vision, and shows how Yeats was enabled to arrive at 
an accurate evalution of Pound as a man and a poet. 
Donald Weeks, “Image and Idea in Yeats’s The Second 
Coming,” P.M.L.A., March, 1948, has discovered some 
striking parallels between Yeats’s poem and Prometheus 
Unbound.” The Kenyon Review, Spring Number, 1948, 
contains several articles on Yeats, the most important 
being Richard Ellman’s “Robartes and Aherne: two sides 
of a penny,” in which the inherent dualism of Yeats is 
illustrated in its earlier stages before the theory of the 
mask and the self and anti-self developed fully. W. H. 
Auden writes of “Yeats as an example,” and Eric Bentley 
in “Yeats as a playwright” defends the poet’s reputation 
as a writer of good theatre. Richard Ellman’s “Black 
magic against White,” Partisan Review, xv, 9, 1948, has 
some new biographical matter. 


V. WorKS PARTLY DEALING WITH YEATS. 


Babette Deutsch gives an excellent. brief account of 
Yeats’s early and middle poetry in This Modern Poetry 
(1936), her comment on “The Fisherman” being par- 
ticularly good.** Stephen Gwynn’s Irish Literature and 


Similar discoveries have been made by T. R. Henn in an as yet 
unpublished work on Yeats’s poetry. 

*This poem has been misinterpreted by several critics, amongst 
them Edmund Wilson, Azel’s. Castle (1931), C. Day Lewis and L, A. G. 
Strong, in Scattering Branches. 
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Drama (1936) contains a good account of the staging of 
Yeats’s first plays and the effect of Maud Gonne upon 
him. D. M. Hoare’s The Works of Morris and Yeats in 
relation to Early Saga Literature (1937) discusses Yeats’s 
handling of the old Irish legends. She is correct in realising 
how the themes were often emasculated, but is perhaps a 
little over-severe in not admiring the different type of 
beauty created in the process.** Gwendolen Murphy’s The 
Modern Poet (1938) contains brief notes on the Byzantine 
poems. J. Bronowski in The Poet’s Defence (1939) 
analyses the course of Yeats’s development, and his 
changing attitude to his art. In The Irish Theatre (1939, 
Edited by Lennox Robinson) F. R. Higgins wrote on 
“Yeats and poetic drama in Ireland,” giving a balanced 
survey of Yeats’s achievement as a dramatist, and stressing 
the idealism which made the achievement possible. 
Cleanth Brooks, in Poetry and the Tradition (1939), 
gives an explanation of A Vision’s thought. David 
Daiches, in Poetry and the Modern World (1940), makes 
some penetrating remarks on Yeats’s symbolism. 
G. Wilson Knight’s chapter on symbolic eternities in The 
Starlit Dome (1941) places the Byzantine poems among 
other visionary poetry. D. S. Savage makes a strong 
attack upon Yeats in The Personal Principle (1944), “The 
Aestheticism of W. B. Yeats,” pp. 67-90. His challenge 
is based upon internal evidence, but his ignorance of the 
conditioning factors leads him to an over-stern judgment 
of the poet. He treats Yeats as an example of 
aestheticism, and this example is meant to fit into the 


* Cf. Robin Flower, The Irish Tradition, p. 109, for a more catholic 
concept of the poet’s power to use his material. With reference to 
the ‘Neo-celtic’ importation of mysticism into the old legends he writes: 


It is a poet’s business to take his good where he finds it and to 
make the best of it, and he is under no obligation to adopt a strictly 
Listorical attitude to his borrowings. 
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whole scheme of his book, which is based on the 
assumption that art is: 


our endeavour to realise the essential nature of our 
experience of life and to present that realisation to our- 
selves and others, 


and is an attempt to establish by examining six modern 
poets the outline of a valid attitude for modern poets. 
His attempt to identify the classic-romantic antithesis with 
the Catholic-Protestant one is unconvincing. His theory 
is that Yeats lacked a principle of personal dynamism, as 
well as the energy of a Shelleyan poet, and was an 
Addison-type, except for the fact that he was born in a 
disrupted society. He evaded Christianity, did not place 
any high value on personality (this is questionable, and 
still more questionable as a method of explaining Yeats’s 
ancestor, family and nation worship), and assembled 


a home-made gimcrack order or religious system out of 
the exotic fragments beyond the borders of common- 
place life he found here and there; thus his romanticism. 


He centred inwards, became an aesthete, and thus, 
writes Mr. Savage, we have the development of his work; a 
development within a vacuum. But he was a great poet, 
and often the interest for us lies in the fact that he made 
great poetry out of the rubbish that Mr. Savage attacks. 
He was often inhuman; but other good poets have been 
inhuman too. Yeats’s youthful inhumanity was that of 
Shelley, an unawareness of the real world; his later that 
of Byron, well aware of the world, sensuous and often 
cruel : 


The intellect of man is forced to choose 
Perfection of the life, or of the work, 
And if it take the second must refuse 
A heavenly mansion, raging in the dark. 
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Mr. Savage complains that Yeats created a false choice 
and selected the work, but Yeats wanted it both ways, and 
by vacillation often had it so. 

Abinash Chandra Bose discusses Yeats’s mysticism in 
Three Mystic Poets (Kolhapur, 1945), and traces the 
influence of Mohini Chatterjee, Tagore and the Swami on 
his development. 

E. M. Tillyard, in Poetry Direct and Oblique (1945), 
writes of Yeats’s borrowing from Shelley. A. A. Luce 
has some remarks on Yeats’s view of Berkeley in 
Berkeley's Immaterialism: a commentary on his “A 
Treatise concerning Principles of Human Knowledge” 
(1945). Two comments on Yeats also to be mentioned 
are those of Lady Gerald Wellesley, in her introductions, 
comments and notes of conversations in the various parts 
of Yeats’s Letters on Poetry to Dorothy Wellesley (1940), 
and Joseph Hone’s memoir in J. B. Yeats’s Letters to His 


Son W. B. Yeats and Others (1944). 

Ronald Peacock’s The Poet in the Theatre (1946) 
includes an essay on Yeats, which praises his convention 
and formality as a playwright, and shows that he expresses 
reality by means of unreal symbols. Rosemond Tuve’s 
Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery. (1947) makes 
copious reference to Yeats’s imagery. 


VI. UNPUBLISHED YEATSIANA. 


There are several theses which contain much interesting 
material. These include Roger Manvell’s W. B. Yeats, 
a Ph.D. thesis written for London University (1939, 
approximately), R. Cleymaet’s Doctoral thesis for the Uni- 
versity of Ghent on Yeats’s Poetry, and Miss MacCarthy’s 


* This comment on Yeats should be compared with that of Priscilla 
Thouless, Modern Poetic Drama (1934). 
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thesis for University College, Cork. Miss Dorothy 
Macardle delivered a paper based on Yeats’s life at Sligo 
in December, 1947, explaining the contrast between Yeats 
and the republicans, an antagonism based on an extreme 
aristocratic and an extreme democratic aim. Recent 
broadcasts have included those of James Stephens, 
“Around and about Yeats,” B.B.C. third programme, 2nd 
January, 1948; J. Lyle Donaghy, “A great Poet went to 
Battle,’ Radio Eireann, 21st May, 1948; T. R. Henn, 
“A year of liberty,” Radio Eireann, 27th May, 1948, and 
two broadcasts on Yeats’s poetry, B.B.C. third programme,,. 
3rd and 31st July, 1948; Oliver Edwards, “Yeats and 
Ulster,” B.B.C. Northern Ireland, 14th September, 1948. 


VII. WorKS OF BIOGRAPHICAL INTEREST. 


E. R. Dodds, Journal and letters of Stephen MacKenna (1936). 

J. Hone, The Life of George Moore (1935). 

John Eglinton (W. Magee), A Memoir of AZ. (1937). 

Oliver St. John Gogarty, As I was going down Sackville Street 
(1937). 

Maud Gonne MacBride, A Servant of the Queen (1938). 

C. H. Rolleston, Portrait of an Irishman (1939). 

Charles Ricketts, Self Portrait (1939). 

Sir William Rothenstein, Men and Memories (1940). 

Hesketh Pearson, Bernard Shaw. His Life and Personality 
(1942). 

Sir Arnold Bax, Farewell my Youth (1943). 

Douglas Goldring, South Lodge (1943). 

Lady Gregory, Journals (Edited by Lennox Robinson) (1946). 

Hesketh Pearson, The Life of Oscar Wilde (1946). 

Vernon Watkins, The Lamp and the Veil (1946). 

Terence de Vere White, The Road of Excess (1946). 

Mary Colum, Life and the Dream (1947). 

Maurice Headlam, Jrish Reminscences (1947). 
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VIII. FortTHCOMING YEATSIANA. 


The great need in Yeatsian studies is for a variorum 
edition. Such an edition has been compiled over a period 
of years by Mr. G. D. P. Allt, but unfortunately there are 
difficulties in the way of its publication, and so Yeatsian 
students must perforce wait for this work still longer. 
Mr. B. Rajan intends to devote a new volume of Focus to 
Yeats; this will be a companion to Yeatsian study, designed 
to clear up the difficult approaches to the subject. Other 
works shortly to appear are an article on Yeats’s religion 
by Mr. G. D. P. Allt, a book on Yeats’s intellectual 
development, title as yet unknown, by Mr. Richard Ellman, 
Notes on the Poetry of W. B. Yeats by Mr. T. R. Henn, 
and the present writer’s Yeats: man and poet. 


A. NORMAN JEFFARES. 















THE ROMAN ORIGIN OF THE FIVE-ACT LAW. 





RECENT studies in Menander have given renewed 
prominence to the law of five acts. It is a fundamental 
assumption with Kuiper’ and Webster’. Professor 
Murray has reconstructed the Perikeiromene in English 
as a five-act play.* The Greek text is arranged by most 
editors in five acts. The main historical reason for treating 
Menander differently from any other surviving Greek 
dramatist in this respect is, of course, the discovery in 
1905 and later of portions of the text showing traces of 
the stage-direction xopov, which was taken to denote the 
occurrence of a choral interlude. Indeed Grenfell, when 
publishing in 1914 the fragment of the Epitrepontes 
containing the third occurrence of xopov assigned to that 
play, claimed (Ox. Pap. x, p. 90) that “the proof of the 
division of the Epitrepontes into five acts is thus 
obtained.”* An earlier event of some importance was the 
appearance in 1884° of Prou’s paper, ‘‘Les théatres 
d’automates en Gréce,” in which he printed an emended 
text of Hero’s Atrouaroroiixa with a translation and com- 
mentary, and claimed the Nauplios puppet-show as a 
five-act Greek play. This new evidence, however incon- 
clusive in itself, was taken to confirm in some measure 
those familiar passages in Horace and Donatus on which 


*Cf. Grieksche Origineelen en Latijnsche Navolgingen, 1936, p. 39, 
note 4, where he quotes Legrand as his authority. (Legrand’s view is 
guarded: see Daos 365, 467.) 


See ‘Plays of Social Crijticism,’’ Bulletin of John Ryland’s 
Library, May, 1947. 


«The Rape of the Locks’’ (1942). 
*The italics are mine. 
5 Mém, de |’Académie des Inscriptions, ix, pp. 117-272. 
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the scholars of the Renaissance founded the modern theory 
and practice of act-division. From Donatus (and 
Evanthius) we gather (a) that each play of Terence should 
be divided into five acts; (b) that this five-act arrangement 
was not introduced by Terence—who tried in fact to 
eliminate it; (c) that Varro found acts not only in Terence 
but also apud Graecos ipsos; (d) that the Greek dramatists 
divided acts by means of the chorus; (¢) that Menander, 
when he suppressed the chorus, still “left a place for it.’”® 
These statements now seemed capable of explanation. 
Menander had removed the chorus from the action; he 
had, however, marked in his MS. places where it was to 
appear and perform an interlude. These interludes divided 
each play of Menander (and perhaps of New Comedy in 
general) into five sections—what the Romans called actus. 
Terence, by omitting these interludes, had eliminated the 
outward sign of act-division. The task of the Roman 
editors was, therefore, to restore the division into five acts 
which they found in the Greek text. And, though they 
do not seem to have carried out this task very successfully, 
at any rate we may assume that the Latin plays were 
translated from five-act originals, and all that we have to 
do is to find where those choral interludes occurred which 
separated the acts from each other. 

This reasoning was not universally accepted. A 
negative view is expressed with admirable sense and 
humour by Michaut.’ But a positive theory, based on 
recent discoveries, has a tactical advantage over scepticism. 
Research in Menander has become largely a matter of 
arranging the scanty remains of each play according to 
the five-act law. Now it is one thing to divide into acts 


*Contrast the attitude of Kérte in 1900 (Neue Jahr. f.d. klass. 
Alt., v. 88): was sich der brave Evanthius mit den Worten ut choros 
tollerent locum eis relinquentes gedacht hat, weiss ich nicht, vermutlich 
gar nichts. 


™Com. romaine, i. 184-96. 
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a play which has survived complete; such a procedure, 
whether justified or not, at least leaves the text unchanged. 
But Menander’s text is largely a matter of conjecture; 
and the kind of conjecture put forward will depend 
materially on whether or not the five-act law is accepted 
as a guiding principle. 

In 1940 appeared Weissinger’s “Study of Act Divisions 
in Classical Drama.’”* Weissinger believed that the law 
was of Greek origin—that is to say, that it had at any 
rate been formulated by Alexandrian theorists. He found, 
however, that it could not be shown to hold good either 
for fifth-century tragedy, or for Old Comedy, or for 
Menander, or for Plautus or Terence. One of the merits 
of his work is that it forces us to consider certain 
fundamental questions which have too long been dis- 
regarded. The first concerns the meaning of “act.” Our 
notions of what it implies are derived partly from modern 
theatrical usage, partly from our reading of old plays, 
particularly (it may be) the plays of Shakespeare. 
Modern usage has made act-division both obvious and 
convenient. During the interval the spectators are free 
to leave their seats—though, if they choose to remain, a 
musical interlude is usually provided. Meanwhile, behind 
the curtain, the stage is set for the next act. Our 
dramatists use act-division to denote lapse of dramatic 
time—hours, days or years, as the case may be. Thus, 
while the dramatic time covered by a scene may not greatly 
exceed the actual time required to perform it, the action 
of the play as a whole may be supposed to occupy whatever 
period is desired by the dramatist. 

Conditions and conventions were different when act- 
divisions first appeared in English drama. The Elizabethan 
theatre had neither drop-curtain, nor realistic scenery, nor 
artificial lighting, nor printed programmes. The intro- 


® Towa Studies in Classical Philology, no. ix. 
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duction of act-division was due not to its convenience but 
to respect for Roman tradition. The native English 
tradition had been continuous performance; “‘acts” and 
“scenes,” to quote Sir Edmund Chambers,’ “which are the 
outward form of a method of construction derived from 
the academic analysis of Latin comedy and tragedy, make 
their appearance, with other notes of neo-classical 
influence, in the court tragedies, in translated plays, and 
in a few belonging to the same milieu of scholarship.” 
No scheme of act-division other than the five-act scheme 
was recognized.° In other words, act-division in 
Elizabethan drama was not a natural development. It 
was introduced out of respect for Roman precept, and where 
observed in practice it necessitated act-pauses.* These 
pauses had, for practical reasons, to be filled up with inter- 
ludes—dumb-shows, musical effects, or, as in Ben Jonson’s 
Cataline, reflective utterances of the Chorus. 

What is common to the Elizabethan and the modern 
conceptions of ‘‘act” is that between one act and another 
there must be a definite and unmistakable pause in the 
performance of the play. In the words of Dr. Johnson 
(preface to his edition of Shakespeare), “a pause makes a 
new act.” Where we differ is in our modern use of the 
pause to denote change of scene and lapse. of time. The 
early English tradition left the dramatist free to suppose 
the scene changed as often as he pleased, though the per- 
formance was continuous—a freedom which Sidney 
satirised in his remarks on Gorboduc. The new classical 
influence brought with it not only the five-act law but also 
the unities of time and place, as we see them in Ben 


* Eliz. Stage, iii. 199. 

* Cf. Hunter, Review of English Studies, vol. 3, 1926, p. 295. 

1¢¢ Act” is defined by Cotgrave (1611) as a ‘‘pause in a Comedy 
or Tragedy.’’ Similarly the post-Shakespearian stage-direction in the 
Folio of the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ at the end of act III 
runs ‘‘they sleep all the acte,’’ i.e. all the interval. 
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Jonson’s plays. Undoubtedly Shakespeare allows change 
in place and lapse of time—but then it is not certain that 
Shakespeare observed act- and scene-division. All that Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson will grant’ is “that the company and 
the audience found a short break convenient in the middle 
of a long play like Hamlet. But such a break had no 
structural significance; might occur at any point in the 
play when the stage was left clear; and was a mere matter 
of theatrical convenience.” Indeed the changes of place 
and time which occur in Shakespeare’s plays, so far from 
being evidence for act-division, suggest that he belonged 
to the native tradition, not to the classicising dramatists. 
When he wished to indicate that a period of sixteen years 
had elapsed in the Winter’s Tale, he brought Time himself 
on the stage to give the information in plain English to 
the audience. 

The question before us is whether act-division was 
observed by any dramatist in classical antiquity. What 
do we mean by act-division? The act must be followed 
by a definite and perceptible pause in the performance of 
the play. If this pause is occupied by an interlude, the 
interlude must not advance the action of the play; indeed, 
the spectators must know beyond doubt that the interlude 
is not part of the play, or at any rate of the action. The 
acts should be of approximately equal length. The pauses 
should come at the points intended by the dramatist. Each 
act should be an artistic unity in itself, forming a clearly 
defined part of the action of the play as a whole. 

Evidently the term ‘‘act” has a theatrical as well as a 
dramatic signification. When Kuiper (op. cit., p. 257) says 
“‘we find for the Greek Andria five distinct chapters, corres- 
ponding to the five acts: (1) Exposition; (2) Apparent 
Success; (3) Frustration of Simo’s scheme; (4) Recog- 
nition; (5) Dénouement,” he is thinking of the act as a 


* Rev. of English Studies, vol. iii, 1927, p. 395. 
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dramatic entity. But if the spectators were afforded no 
outward and obvious sign of the ending of each act, how 
could they be expected to know that it had ended? 
Therefore, even for dramatic appreciation, the act-pause 
is essential This is nowhere denied. Indeed it is 
generally taken for granted, even by students of Greek 
drama. Thus Maidment can say** “the Heauton definitely 
demands four pauses.” That is to say, if the Heauton 
were being produced at the present day, we should feel 
that four pauses were appropriate. Were such pauses in 
fact observed in the practice of the Greek or Roman 
theatre? 

We know that—at least in the fifth century—it was 
the custom to produce several plays in one day. At the 
end of each play there was necessarily a break, which 
would give to the spectators that breathing-space which we 
find necessary in the modern theatre, and which is afforded 
to us by the break between acts. It is unlikely that there 
were in addition pauses during the performance of each 
play. Acted and choral portions alternated, it is true; a 
Roman would have said that the actus were separated from 
each other by songs of the chorus. If we translate the 
word actus by “act,” then we must admit that there was 
act-division in fifth-century drama. That is just what 
most scholars will not admit; clearly, then, we are not 
prepared to identify actus with “act.” The Romans meant 
by actus a section of a play performed by the actors and 
bounded by something not performed by the actors, such 
as a song by the chorus. We mean by “act” a section of 
a play bounded by pauses in the performance. We are 
not prepared to regard a choral ode of Aeschylus as 
equivalent to a pause in the performance. 

Nevertheless an attempt has been made to find the 
germ of act-division present in the use of the term pépoc 


*<««The later Comic Chorus,’’ C.Q. 1935, vol. 29, p. 15. 
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to denote each separate ‘‘part” that was performed by the 
actors. Here we must guard against the common 
confusion between genuine Greek and Greco-Roman 
evidence. When Marcus Aurelius (xii. 36) speaks of 
Ta wévre wépn as necessary to form a complete play, we may 
presume that he is using mépo¢ to translate actus, and 
has the five-act law of Horace in his mind. Undoubtedly 
an actus is a “part” of a play. But it does not follow 
that every “part” of a play is an actus. Aristotle (or his 
interpolator)* divides a play into ‘‘parts” (uépn) which are 
not exactly actus; thus, his list of ‘quantitative parts” 
includes prologue, episode, exode and choral song (the last- 
named including parode and stasimon). On the other hand, 
where it was necessary to refer the reader to a particular 
passage in a play, the play could be regarded as divided 
by the choral songs into Part One, Part Two and so on. 
Aristophanes (Frogs, 1119-20) speaks of the prologue as 
the “first part” of a tragedy, and the scholiast ad loc. 
seems to be merely echoing his words when he comments 
© yap mpdAroyog pépos Tpwroyv Tii¢ tpaywdiac. Great import- 
ance is attached by Leo*® to a passage in the hypothesis 
to the Andromache in which the speech of Hermione is 
said to occur év r@ Sevrépw pips. This speech comes 
immediately after the parodos, that is to say, at the 
beginning of the first episode. As the Andromache has 
a prologue, it seems clear that the prologue is here again 
regarded as the “first part,” the first episode as the “second 
part.” The ancient life of Aeschylus says that in his 
Niobe the heroine sits silent ‘‘until the third part.” If 
the play had a prologue, then presumably Niobe did not 
speak until the second episode. Arrian*® reports Epictetus 
as saying that some king in tragedy, when things go wrong 


* Poet. 1450 a, 1452 b. 
* Plaut. Forsch., 2nd ed., p. 230. 
%* Teubner ed., i. 24. 15. 
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with him, cries out “about the third or fourth part” certain 
words which actually occur in the exodos of the Gdipus 
Rex—a play containing a prologue and four episodes, as 
well as the exodos. There is no evidence here that pmépo¢ 
ever came to bear a technical sense, and indeed we find 
it applied only to those plays in which modern scholars 
do not admit act-division (for, as will be shown, Leo’s 
claim to find it used of one of the sections of the Nauplios 
puppet-show is mistaken). 

The essential characteristic of act-division is the pause 
in performance. We do not regard the choral odes of the 
fifth century as pauses in the performance; on the 
contrary we regard them as vital to the play. But if 
there were no choral odes (as in the Latin comedies) there 
would be no pauses either. The case for act-division rests 
on the supposition that there was an intermediate stage 
in which the chorus still made an occasional appearance 
so as to divide the play into sections, but was so reduced 
in importance, so divorced from the action of the play, 
that the words it sang (if it did sing) were of no con- 
sequence. It is supposed, in fact, that what the 
Menandrian chorus did was not part of the play: it was 
on the contrary a sign that for the time being the action 
of the play was suspended. While the chorus were 
dancing, the spectators experienced that sense of pause 
which we derive from act-division. The dramatist com- 
posed his play with these pauses in mind; he used them 
to divide the action into logical stages of development and 
to give that sense of lapse of dramatic time which is given 
by the act-pause in modern drama. ° 

This theory may have derived support from the general 
belief in the high Hellenistic stage on which the actors 
stood, twelve feet above the orchestra in which the chorus 
performed ‘“‘interludes between the successive acts.’’?’ 


* Haigh, Attic Theatre, 3rd ed. by Pickard-Cambridge, p. 128. 
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But Dr. Pickard-Cambridge has now abandoned his earlier 
belief in the raised stage, even for the Hellenistic theatre.’ 
The view that the Menandrian chorus never took any part 
in the action is refuted even by our scanty fragments. It 
is generally supposed (cf. Maidment, L.c., p. 20) that the 
guests who enter the house of Chaerestratus (Epitr. 
195-201, Capps) are the chorus of the play, whose 
appearance at this point is indicated by the direction xopov. 
A few lines later Habrotonon hurries out of the house 
‘“‘remonstrating with one and another of the revellers who 
try to retain her” (Allinson). The chorus have a relation- 
ship to one of the characters; they enter his house as his 
guests; they accost one of the other characters, and are 
addressed by her. How can it be claimed that the appear- 
ance of such a chorus is not part of the play, but is an 
interlude between two acts of the play? 

When act-division was forcibly introduced at the time 
of the Renaissance into the medieval tradition of con- 
tinuous, non-choral performance, it brought with it the 
act-pause. This was a vacuum which had to be filled— 
hence the interlude. Even the Chorus in Ben Jonson’s 
Roman plays is something artificially introduced from 
outside, thus dividing the play into sections with the sense 
of pause between them. But in Greek drama the chorus 
was the original element out of which everything else 
developed. However degraded its function in Hellenistic 
times, it was not used to fill a vacuum created by the 
act-pause. On the contrary, the only evidence for a break 
in the acting is the appearance of the chorus. Where is 
the evidence for a revolutionary change in the attitude of 
the public to the chorus? We have to remember that old 
plays, such as the tragedies of Euripides, were frequently 
revived. No one supposes that in them the chorus was 
regarded as a mere means of separating one act from 


* Theatre of Dionysus, 1946, p. 165. 
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another. Why should the contemporaries of Menander 
have held two radically different views of the function of 
the chorus? 

In fact, we know very little about the Menandrian 
chorus. We do not even know whether, once it had made 
its appearance, it remained within view for the rest of the 
play, or withdrew when it had performed the dance or 
song required of it.* Probably it sang as well as danced; 
but we do not know anything about what it sang, or why 
its songs have not been recorded. There are the impli- 
cations of the word ?udédAma. “In Agathon’s MSS.,” 
according to Flickinger,” “there were gaps indicated 
between acts. In actual performance suitable odes were 
‘thrown in.’” This is very doubtful. We have no 
evidence for the gaps, other than the occurrence of the 
stage-direction xopov. Would there have been gaps if 
there was no chorus? 

Nevertheless it is on these supposed “interludes” that 
the case for five-act division in Menander is founded. 
This should logically mean that there were four such 
interludes in each play. That is how Legrand understood 
the matter; the five-act law was for him a four-interlude 
law.” But the largest number of instances of xopow so 
far assigned to any one play is three, in the case of the 
Epitrepontes. And, as Conrad points out (Technique of 
Continuous Action in Roman Comedy, p. 9), “even if one 
or several plays of Menander are discovered to be divided 
into five acts, it would still remain uncertain whether all, 
or any large number, of the writers of New Comedy were 
bound by a law of five acts or not.” 

The argument from the proved occurrences of Xopow 
to the five-act law is so obviously a non-sequitur that it is, 

“See Korte, article on Komédie, Neue, in P.W., xi, 1266 ff. 

*” Xopov in Terence’s Heauton (Class. Phil., vii, p. 33). 


“ Daos, p. 487. Note his remark on the same page that the chorus 
in the Bhesos is associated with the action of the play. 
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in many cases, tacitly abandoned. The editors of Menander 
profess to discover act-division even where the direction 
xopov is not known to have occurred. Thus Capps can 
say in his introduction to the Perikeiromene,” “according 
to the divisions of the play adopted in this edition, the 
chorus makes its first appearance after the second act and 
does not furnish an entertainment between the third and 
fourth acts.” Capps and Allinson suppose Act I of the 
same play to finish with Agnoia’s speech. At this point 
the text is preserved complete, and there is no trace of 
xepov between this and the following scene (cf. Maidment, 
lc., p. 17). On the Hero, Capps remarks (p. 6), “it is 
noteworthy that no chorus is mentioned in the list” (of 
characters). ‘Possibly the entertainment provided between 
the acts was of too informal a character to be dignified by 
the name chorus.’” It is evident that Capps is prepared to 


make act-division independent of the appearance of a chorus. 
Weissinger, on the other hand, bases act-division on the 


occurrence of xepov** and consequently has to conclude” 


that “not more than a possibility exists that the plays of 
Menander uniformly had five acts.” 

If we grant, as we must, that “acts” have no reality 
unless there is some external mark of division between 
them, and if we have no evidence that the chorus appeared 
four times in any play of New Comedy, then we must 
either abandon our belief in the five-act law or suggest 
some mark of division other than a choral interlude. It 
is sometimes suggested (e.g. by Korte in P.W., Lc.) 
that on occasion the flute-player supplied an interlude. 
For this there is no evidence at all in Greek drama, 
and only one example in Latin comedy, with which I 
will deal presently. Are we to understand that the flute- 
player supplied all the interludes in some plays, the chorus 


“Four plays of Menander, p. 144. 
* Op. cit., p. 54. “Pp. 61. 
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all the interludes in other plays, and that there were plays in 
which some of the interludes were supplied by the chorus 
and others by the flute-player—but that, however achieved, 
the interludes always amounted to four? Such supposi- 
tions may be justified if there is independent existence of 
a five-act division in New Comedy; but belief in such a 
division cannot be based on the known occurrence of xopod 
in Menander. 

This is where the Nauplios puppet-show, with its five 
scenes, seems particularly relevant. Prou’s learning and 
enthusiasm seems to have convinced Legrand, Leo and 
others that here at last we have a Greek drama with five 
clearly-defined acts and four distinct act-pauses. Hero’s 
interest in the puppet-show is purely that of an engineer. 
Having dealt with the twdayovra airépara, which were 
mounted on a movable platform, lay permanently open to 
view, and could present only a single scene, he turns to 
the orara avréuara, or stationary puppet-show. ‘This seems 
to have been a kind of box mounted on a pillar. The box 
had folding doors, which, when opened, revealed movable 
figures seen against a painted background. I add a some- 
what abbreviated version of Hero’s account (Prou, 
p. 207 ff.) :— 


‘‘The problem is to make the puppet-show (wiva§)open 
of its own accord and reveal the figures inside in action 
befitting the theme of the story; then the pinax is to close 
automatically and after a short interval to open again, 
revealing other figures, some or all of which are if possible 
to be in movement. This process is to be repeated several 
times (wAtovduic). The arrangement employed by the early 
designers was simple. When the pinax was opened, there 
appeared in it a painted head. This moved its eyes, 
raising and lowering them repeatedly. The pinax was 
shut and then opened again; the head had disappeared, 
but painted figures were seen arranged in accordance with 
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some story. The pinax would shut and open once more, 
revealing another arrangement (é:aeo¢) of figures to 
complete the tale. There were thus only three different 
movements: that of the doors, that of the eyes and that 
of the curtains. 

“But in our time designers have introduced interesting 
tales into their puppet-shows, and have made use of many 
and varied movements. As I promised, I will describe the 
show which seemed to me to be the best. The story set forth 
in it was that of Nauplios. This is how it was arranged. At 
the beginning the pinax opened and displayed twelve painted 
figures, arranged in three rows. These represented some 
of the Greeks preparing their ships and getting ready to 
launch them. The figures moved, some sawing, some 
chopping ... They made a loud noise, as in real life. 
After a sufficient time had elapsed, the doors shut and 
opened again, and there was a new arrangement (:abeorg). 
The ships were being launched by the Greeks. The doors 
again shut and opened, and nothing was visible in the pinax 
except sky and sea. Presently the ships were seen sailing 
by... Again the pinax shut and opened. There were 
now no ships to be seen, but Nauplios was there brandishing 
his torch, and Athene standing beside him. A flame burned 
above the pinax . Again it shut and opened, revealing 
the wreck of the fleet and Ajax swimming in the sea. A 
mechanism in the top of the pinax was raised, there was a 
peal of thunder, a lightning flash fell on Ajax, and the 
figure vanished. The pinax closed, and the story was ended 
(xatacrpopiy elxev 0 pvboc).” 

Prou’s treatment and translation of this passage is 
throughout coloured by his view that the puppet-show was 
a form of drama. But Weil* pointed out that four of the 
scenes were totally unsuited for dramatic treatment. ‘‘Les 
conditions du spectacle dramatique et du_ spectacle 
































































































































* Journal des Savants, July, 1882, p. 418. 
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mécanique sont trop différentes.” Prou had used the 
Nauplios-show to prove the validity of the five-act law for 
drama: Weil could find no link between the Nauplios-show 
and drama except that the number of the scenes was five! 
I must add that the terms employed by Hero are not 
reminiscent of the stage. He speaks of a wivaS, not a 
Giarpov; he calls each separate scene a drabeare or “arrange- 
ment.” Leo” claims that Hero uses pépo¢g in the sense 
“act” —quoting the words iva pydiv rev TpoEipynivey ... 
Hépog Tov mivaxog paivyta. The passage in question (149 B; 
Prou, p. 239) deals with the need for care that the 
mechanism described shall not “be visible in the front part 
of the pinax.” 

I can find in Hero’s account only one reference to the 
theatre: when he comes to suggest how the effect of 
thunder may be given (141 y; Prou, p. 209) he describes 
how similar sound-effects are produced év rvig Gedrpare. 

That there were five scenes in this particular show 
seems to be fortuitous. The earlier show described had 
three scenes, and nowhere does Hero stress, or indeed 
mention, the number five. The closing and opening of 
the doors and the episodic character of the presentation 
were essential if a story was to be told at all in this medium. 
In truth the puppet-show and the drama seem to have been 
totally distinct types of art, and it is impossible to argue 
from one to the other. 

Unsatisfactory as is the case for the five-act law, if 
based on the actual remains of Greek drama, it is widely 
assumed that at any rate the law found expression in the 
literary theorising of Hellenistic times, and that it was one 
of the things which Horace derived from Neoptolemus of 
Parium and included in the Ars Poetica. (Congessit 
praecepta Neoptolemi rot Mapiavov de arte poetica non 
quidem omnia sed eminentissima, as Porphyrio tells us.) 


* Pl. Forsch., p. 230. 
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Assuming that this is so, how do we suppose that 
Neoptolemus expressed the rule in Greek? Not, surely, 
that all plays had five pépy, for that was not the case. 
That all contemporary plays had five pépy? No evidence 
on this point exists. And if we can base any opinion on 
the earlier development of drama, the tendency was to 
move from five to a larger number. I quote Weissinger 
(without accepting all his figures)”: “It is true that all of 
Aeschylus’ extant plays have five such sections except the 
two which have no prologues. But in Sophocles only one 
(Philoctetes) has five, three have six, and three have seven. 
In Euripides only one (Troades) have five, fifteen have 
six, and one (Medea) has seven.” What Horace says is 
that a play ought to have five actus. If we suppose that 
Neoptolemus had said that a play ought to have five 
“parts,” then he was, in effect, defending the practice of 
Aeschylus as contrasted with Sophocles and Euripides. 
But there is no evidence that he said anything of the kind. 

The only valid conclusions to be drawn from genuine 
Greek evidence are (a) that Greek drama from the fifth 
century on contained sections performed by the actors 
(actus) divided from each other by the chorus; (b) that 
these acted sections were sometimes referred to as ‘‘parts.” 
But there were other ways of dividing a play into “parts,” 
as Aristotle shows (l.c.), and there is no evidence that 
either sépe¢ or any other word ever acquired the technical 
sense of actus.” 


If there is any case for act-division it must be founded 
on Latin evidence. For the practice of the Latin 
dramatists we have the evidence of twenty-six fairly 


* Op. cit., p 33. 


* Pollux, iv. 108, is cited for rpa@yya = actus. ‘The passage runs: 
kai érecoodiov 8 év Spdipact rodypa mpdypatt ovvarropevov. If 
there c.n be several rpdypara in an ‘ episode,” and if an “ episode” 
is an actus, clearly rpayua cannot here mean actus or “act.” The 
modern Greek for “‘ act” is rpagis. 
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complete comedies. We have also some conflicting state- 
ments by commentators. Evanthius tells us (Donatus, 
Teubner ed., i. 18) that the Latin comic dramatists “did 
not even leave a place for the chorus,” thus, as he adds, 
making it difficult to perceive where one act ended and 
the next act began. Donatus (i. 266) says that Terence 
ran all five acts into one (uult poeta noster omnes quinque 
actus uelut unum fieri). Furthermore Donatus’ rule for 
restoring the sub-divisions (i. 38) is to look for empty- 
stage intervals at which it is possible to assume a per- 
formance by the chorus or the flute-player; and as he 
complains of the difficulty of this procedure, it seems that 
the Latin text offered him no guidance. The implication 
is that Donatus’ text of Terence resembled ours in that 
it contained no mention of choral odes or instrumental 
interludes. So, too, Diomedes, GLK i. 491. 29: Latinae 
comoediae chorum non habent, sed duobus membris tantum 
constant, diuerbio et cantico. But another grammarian 
(Corp. gloss. v. 181. 7, de com. Graec. 72 K.) tells us 
apud Romanos quoque Plautus comoediae choros exemplo 
Graecorum inseruit. It is difficult to suppose that the 
writer of this remark had seen a text of Plautus containing 
stage-directions corresponding to x»pov. Consequently it 
is thought that the reference is to something which occurs 
in the existing text—e.g. the song of the Fishermen in 
the Rudens (290-305), or the appearance of the Aduocati 
in Poen. 504-816—hboth presumably taken over from the 
Greek original. Others refer us to a purely Roman 
insertion, such as Curc. 462-486, where the property- 
manager comes on and gives a description of Rome. (But 
how can one man be a chorus’). Others again (e.g. 
Schanz, Rom. Lit.; Gesch. i. 131) cite Bacch. 107, Heaut. 
170, where traces are supposed to exist of a chorus in 
the Greek original, suppressed by the Latin writer. The 
Oxford editors of Terence actually insert the stage- 
direction (Saltatio Conuiuarum) after WHeaut, 170, 
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referring us in a footnote to Skutsch’s article in Hermes, 
vol. xlvii (1912). The suggestion put forward by 
Skutsch—and independently by Flickinger?°—was that in 
Menander’s play the chorus had entered at this point. 
This suggestion seems to raise more difficulties than it 
solves”; but in any case it referred to Menander’s play, 
not to Terence’s adaptation, and for the Oxford editors 
of Terence to insert a choral interlude into the midst of a 
continuous scene is a liberty which calls forth a protest 
even from Weissinger (p. 64) and Jackmann (l.c.). 

It seems to me that we have here a capital instance of 
the confusion between Greek and Roman practice which 
has vitiated this controversy. It is one thing to argue that 
a Latin play could not have been acted in its present form: 
this would mean that even in the Roman performance an 
interval or interlude must have occurred which is not 
indicated in our text. It is quite another matter to suggest 
that an interlude by the chorus in the Greek original has 
been omitted by the Latin translator, who has substituted 
continuous performance by the actors. For example, the 
suggestion has been made that we should postulate intervals 
and interludes to obviate awkward encounters between 
characters leaving and characters entering the stage. 
Miss Johnson®™ suggests that a brief interval by the flute- 
player might allow one actor to get away before the other 
entered—i.e. in the Roman performance of the play. It 
may be so, though, as Harsh remarks,** “it is not an 
assumption which can definitely be proved correct.” Miss 
Clifford, on the other hand,** regards these awkward 
encounters in the wings as proof of the clumsiness with 


* Class. Phil. vii. 24-34, also in 1912. 

* Jachmann, Plautinisches und Attisches, pp. 245 ff., and Drexler, 
Hermes Ixxiii (1938), p. 65 ff. 

* Exits and Entrances in Roman Comedy, 1933, pp. 106-119. 

= C.W., 1935, p. 163. 


** Dramatic Technique and the Originality of Terence, C.J. 26, pp. 
605-618. 
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which Terence adapted his originals. But surely we may 
suppose that the stage was on occasion left vacant for a 
few seconds in order to allow one character to depart 
before another entered, or to enter a house and return. 
(Harsh cites Aul. 627, As. 809, and from Greek drama 
Eccles. 513 and Alc. 861.) 

Far more important is the view that intervals must be 
assumed to allow for action off stage. In default of 
external evidence, the case for intervals can be founded 
only on the text of the plays and our own sense of what 
is fitting. The question arises whether we can assume 
that the theatrical convention of the Greeks or the Romans 
was in this respect like our own. In the modern theatre 
the interval is used to indicate lapse of time. But in the 
Elizabethan theatre, as has been shown, the act-pause was 
not used in this way. Whether the ancient theatre knew 
the act-pause is still unproved. What is clear is that the 
total dramatic time of action was short—usually not more 
than a day; and that within that limit the dramatist was 
free to give any time-value he liked to any scene or choral 
ode. There is no evidence that time was supposed to 
elapse more quickly while the chorus was singing than while 
the actors were performing. Some of the most striking 
lapses of time, and all the changes of place, occur when 
the chorus is not present. In Eum. 234 the chorus of 
Furies is driven off the stage at Delphi; in the next line we 
find ourselves in Athens. The parabasis of the Lysistrata 
ends at line 705; between 705 and 706 five days are 
supposed to elapse (cf. line 881). Here Weissinger 
actually suggests that the chorus was removed for some 
minutes ‘‘to make the break more decisive through the 
external device of a completely empty stage” (p. 38). 
This suggestion, though quite unsupported by evidence, 
may help us to recognise that, so far from the choral ode 
being a normal means used to denote lapse of time, it was 
precisely the continuous presence of the chorus which made 
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it difficult to suppose that a lengthy interval of time could 
elapse. 

Nevertheless it is assumed that in New Comedy pauses 
in performance, filled by choral interludes, were employed 
to give the effect of lapse of time. Even Conrad (op. cit., 
p. 71), after making a strong case for continuous per- 
formance in the case of Latin comedies, can say “there 
still remain a small minority of vacant stages which every- 
body must admit furnish reasonable grounds for the view 
that there were some essential pauses in the action, at least 
in the Greek original, and possibly even in the Latin 
adaptation. The most striking are a few vacant stages 
which separate the withdrawal and reappearance of the 
same character or group of characters. Now it is always 
proper to use this small number of cases as evidence of 
xopev in the Greek original.” 

The argument appears to be that the Greeks would 
have found continuous performance intolerable in these 
cases, although the Latin translator might not have felt 
any such difficulty. But without a single certain example 
of the omission of Yopov in Latin comedy, and with so 
little of Menander’s text preserved, how can we ever hope 
to lay down rules as to where Menander would employ 
xopov? We cannot even be certain that there was a 
chorus in every play of New Comedy, still less what its 
character was in each case. Was it always a band of 
revellers? It is supposed that in this respect New Comedy 
reverted to the x@uo¢g from which Old Comedy had 
sprung. This theory might explain the slight connection 
of the chorus with the plot, and its consequent omission 
by the Latin translators; but how is it to be reconciled 
with the other theory that New Comedy was more akin 
to post-Euripidean tragedy than to Old Comedy? And 
yet this theory, too, is necessary if we are to connect 
Horace’s five-act law for tragedy with Menandrian 
comedy. I do not find it easy to suppose a «poe in the 
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original of the Rudens, for example. But if, alternatively, 
we regard the song of the Fishermen in that play as a 
chorus, then it seems that the chorus were connected with 
the action, and that they appeared only once. Did they 
appear more frequently in the Greek play? Their 
dialogue with Trachalio cannot be regarded as an inter- 
lude. What do we suppose them to have said or done in 
their other appearances? 

The most striking instance of lapse of time in Latin 
comedy is Heaut. 409-10. At 409 the guests go indoors 
for supper. At 410 Menedemus appears from next door 
and remarks, “the dawn is breaking.” It seems impossible 
to suppose that after 409 Menander brought in a chorus of 
revellers on their way to the party; for the party is complete 
already. Flickinger assumes a chorus of serving-women 
here (l.c., p. 28), although he thinks that at 171 the chorus 
consisted of conuiuae. ‘‘At last,” he says, “we have a 
well-authenticated example of a chorus appearing in 
different roles in different parts of the same play.” Is 
not this suggestion somewhat difficult to accept? And yet, 
if we are determined to introduce a chorus four times into 
every Greek original of an extant Latin comedy, we may 
find ourselves forced to adopt hypotheses like these. 

We are on firmer ground when we use the Latin plays 
as evidence for the practice of the Roman theatre. Were 
blank intervals, or alternatively intervals occupied by an 
interlude, deliberately employed to give the sense of lapse 
of time? To return to Heaut. 409 (as the most striking 
example of lapse of time): are we to suppose a blank 
interval of five minutes or so? Consider the prologues of 
Plautus and Terence, so different in style, and yet so alike 
in the anxiety with which they appeal to the spectators 
for a hearing. Is it likely that, once the play was under 
way, the Latin dramatist would expect the producer to 
bring the performance to a dead stop, merely to convey 
the sense of lapse of time? In particular, consider the 
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brief prologue to the Pseudolus: “You had better get up 
and stretch your legs; a long play by Plautus is coming 
on the stage.” Surely this implies (@) that play followed 
play; (b) that once a play had begun the spectators would 
have no break until it was ended. To assume, alternatively, 
that the flute-player was required to give a solo is to 
assume (a) that the dramatist brought the action to a stop; 
(b) that, realising the danger of such a course, he then 
tried to bridge the gap by a flute-solo. 

The only known example of a flute-solo in Latin drama 
(Pseud. 573.a) is the exception which proves the rule. 
Pseudolus, left alone on the stage, suddenly announces 
that he will enter the house to think out a plan; he promises 
the spectators that he will not be long absent, and that in 
the meantime the flute-player will entertain them. He 
then, evidently, goes indoors, and presumably the flute- 
player gives a brief solo. When Pseudolus reappears, at 
the next line of the play, the metre has changed from the 
rhythm of speech to that of song. 

Here, beyond doubt, is a break in the action of the 
play. It is occupied by an interlude. But this interlude 
has no dramatic value. It does not denote the lapse of 
dramatic time. Nothing happens while Pseudolus is off 
the stage™*; he claims, indeed, to have formed his plan, 
but we never hear what this plan is, and a new turn of 
events makes it unnecessary. My explanation of this 
unique passage is founded on the exceptional circumstances. 
Pseudolus’ rdle is very heavy. The dramatist wishes to 
give him a break in, the longest continuous spell of duty 
to be found in Latin comedy (lines 1-766). Therefore, 
as soon as Pseudolus is alone on the stage, he makes a 
transparent excuse and retires, assuring the audience that 
he will soon return and that they will not be without 

*Freté (Structure dramatique dés comédies de Plaute, p. 12) has 


noticed that the play gains nothing by the absence of Pseudolus: rien 
n’empéchait Pseudolus de rester en scéne pour imaginer la fourberie. 
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entertainment during his absence. Plainly the dramatist 
thought that this expedient, however necessary here, 
involved some risk. This may explain why we find no 
other instance of it in the text of our extant plays. 

In default of other evidence, act-division is based on 
the occurrence of empty-stage breaks. Donatus recom- 
mends inserting act-division at these points, much as Rowe 
inserted act- and scene-division at the empty-stage breaks 
in the plays of Shakespeare. Unfortunately the number 
of such breaks varies from two (Mostellaria and Andria) 
to ten (Rudens and Adelphi). Only two or three of 
Plautus’ plays and perhaps none of Terence’s have the 
four breaks which would seem required by the five-act 
rule. Attempts are often made to distinguish the breaks 
which constitute act-division from those which do not. 
Even if the critics could reach any agreement on this 
matter, it is difficult to see how they can introduce five- 
act division into those plays which have fewer than four 
breaks. In truth the evidence of the Latin plays is over- 
whelmingly against the validity of the five-act law. 

The fact remains that the Romans bequeathed to us 
the five-act law. To be more exact, Horace said that a 
choral tragedy should have five actus if it is to be 
successful, and Donatus laid it down that each play of 
Terence must have five actus. The word actus means 
“performance by the actores.’ When Terence says 
(Hec. 39) primo actu placeo, he means “the beginning of 
the performance was successful.” (Similarly, in Ad. 9, 
in prima fabula means “in the beginning of the play.”) 
The whole of a non-choral play would thus be one con- 
tinuous actus; Donatus himself (l.c.) remarks that 
Terence wanted to turn the five actus into one (by 
omitting the chorus). Horace’s principle of actus-division 
was the choral ode; the chorus (A.P. 194-5) is- not to 
sing ‘between the actus” except on themes relevant to the 
plot. The use of actus in the plural must have been based 
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on acquaintance with choral plays. It is usually supposed 
that the Roman writers of tragedy retained the Greek 
. chorus, no doubt with modifications; and every educated 
Roman was able to read Greek tragedies in the original. 
By the time of Cicero and Varro the use of actus in the 
sense “acted section,’ “episode,” had become so common 
that the word could now be used more generally of an 
episode or chapter in a narrative; thus Cicero can speak 
of the “fourth act” of Verres’ wickedness (Verr. ii. 16. 18). 

When Horace said that a choral tragedy should have 
five acts if it was to be a success, he cannot have meant 
to imply that all tragedies had five acts. He was giving 
a working rule for Roman literary men. Perhaps the rule 
did not originate with him, but however and whenever 
it was first enunciated, it was presumably based on the 
study of Greek tragedy. What it meant was that the best 
tragedies were those which contained five “acted sections.” 
Judged by this test, Aeschylus is superior to Sophocles 
and Euripides. In general Horace’s sound instinct led him 
to prefer the earlier writers; indeed in this very passage 
he bids the chorus sing nothing between the acts which 
is not relevant to the plot. His words echo those of 
Artistotle (Poet. xviii. 19): “The chorus too must be 
regarded as one of the actors. It must be part of the 
whole and share in the action, not as in Euripides but as 
in Sophocles.” 

It was when the Roman grammarians tried to apply 
this rule to the non-choral comedies of Terence that they 
created difficulties for themselves and for us. One of 
Cicero’s friends, the antiquarian Varro, was specially 
interested in act-division. According to Donatus (ii. 
p- 192), Varro said that we must not be surprised to 
find the acts in the Hecyra and other plays unequal 
in the number of lines and scenes, since the length 
of an act depended on subject-matter, not on arith- 
metical equality, and that this was true not only 
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of the Latin dramatists but of the Greeks themselves. 
This passage in Donatus comes immediately after his 
proposed division of the Hecyra into five parts. Let us 
grant, for argument’s sake, that the attempt to divide each 
play of Terence into five acts goes back to Varro. It 
certainly does not go back to Greek sources; what Greek 
would have concerned himself with Terence? Varro, 
who died in 27 B.c., cannot have read the Ars Poetica; 
but Horace may have read Varro or Varro’s Roman 
authority. Someone, possibly Varro, concocted the 
disastrous syllogism : 


All good plays have five actus. 
All Terence’s plays are good plays. 
Therefore all Terence’s plays must have five actus. 


There is an obvious contradiction involved in the 
attempt to divide an admittedly non-choral play into parts 
the separate existence of which depends on choral inter- 
ludes. Indeed Donatus tells us that the omission of the 
choral interludes by the Latin comic dramatists has made 
it difficult to discern the five-act division in their plays 
(i. 18: postremo ne locum quidem reliquerunt, quod Latini 
fecerunt comici, unde apud illos dirimere actus quinque- 
partitos difficile est). Elsewhere (i. 38) a suggestion is 
made for solving this problem: we must look for empty- 
stage intervals at which an interlude by the chorus or the 
flute-player may be postulated. Elsewhere (i. : 266) 
Donatus explains that Terence’s reason for turning all five 
acts into one was his fear that the bored spectators might 
have the opportunity afforded by act-intervals to leave the 
theatre. Nevertheless the Ewnuchus, like the other plays 
of this kind, must have its five actus, which the Greek 
dramatists divided by means of the chorus (hoc etiam ut 
cetera huiusmodi poemata quinque actus habeat necesse est, 
choris diuisos a Graecis poetis). 
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It is on these passages that the case for the five-act 
law ultimately depends. The argument may be put thus: 
the Greek dramatists, including Menander, observed 
five-act division, based on choral interludes; Terence, 
translating these choral plays, omitted the chorus, and so. 
obscured the act-division; the labour of Roman scholars 
was directed to restoring it—restoring, that is, the act- 
division present in the Greek originals, and clearly indicated 
in them by the stage-direction yopov or otherwise. This 
argument implies that the act-structwre of Terence’s. 
translations corresponded to that of the originals; for if he 
had introduced differences affecting act-structure—if he 
had made any change other than the omission of xopov— 
what right had Donatus to introduce act-division from 
those very originals into the versions of Terence, who, 
as Donatus says, had deliberately tried to eliminate act- 
division altogether? The argument further implies that 
the Roman commentators were able to compare the 
versions of Terence with their Greek originals—for other- 
wise how would they have known that each of those 
originals had contained five acts? 

But if the only difference introduced by Terence was. 
to omit the choral songs or directions for interludes which 
were clearly indicated in the Greek texts used by the 
Roman scholars, why did they find it so difficult a task 
to restore the five-act-division in the versions of Terence? 
All they had to do, ex hypothesi, was to note where xopov- 
or its equivalent occurred in the Greek text, and to insert 
act-division at the corresponding places in the Latin text. 
The suggestions which Donatus gives for act-division, and 
the difficulty which the subject admittedly presented to. 
him and his predecessors, imply that comparison with the 
_ Greek text afforded no solution of the problem. Indeed 
Donatus nowhere says that the five-act rule applied 
specifically to New Comedy. All that is clear from his 
remarks is that Roman scholars found actus in Greek plays, 
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speaking generally; and what they meant by actus is clear 
from the words choris diuisos a Graecis poetis. “Old 
Comedy,” according to Evanthius (i. 18), ‘was at first 
purely choral; gradually actors came to be added and 
five-act division was the result. Then the gradual dis- 
appearance of the chorus resulted in New Comedy, in 
which not only there is no regular chorus, but there is no 
place left for choral interludes. For, after spectators 
began to be difficult to please, and formed the habit of 
leaving the theatre when the actors withdrew and left the 
singers to continue the play, the poets were forced first 
to remove the chorus, merely leaving room for them. 
This was the practice of Menander, a practice which is to 
be explained as has been indicated, and not on the 
hypotheses of other writers. Finally the dramatists did 
not even leave room for the chorus, and this was the 
method followed by the Latin comic dramatists, so that it 
is difficult to recognise the five-act division in their plays.” 

I have elsewhere (Hermathena, |xvii, pp. 52-9) tried 
to point out the absurdities of this account—absurdities 
which, as Michaut says (op. cit., p. 191), would “do credit 
to a humorist.” But Evanthius cannot be accused of 
asserting that five-act division applied specifically to New 
Comedy. What he says is that it had come into existence 
before the time of New Comedy. Elsewhere he connects 
it with the five actors in the company (i. 16: qui quarti 
loci atque quinti actores essent distributum et diuisa quin- 
quepartito actu est tota fabula), just as, in the passage 
previously quoted, he links it with personarum numero. 
With the decline of the chorus in New Comedy the 
principle of act-division itself, he implies, tended to dis- 
appear. Evidently his views on the whole topic are 
based on theory, not on observation. 

The five-act rule, as applied to Terence, appears to be 
the product of Roman pedantry. Even according to 
Donatus and Evanthius it did not hold good of the plays 
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which he translated, and he himself avoided act-division 
altogether. The originals of Terence were, it may be, 
sometimes divided into what the Romans called actus by 
choral songs, or by the stage-direction xopow ; but there is 
no evidence whatever as to the number of actus in any 
particular play. And the word actus never meant what 


“act” meant to the Elizabethans, still less what it means to 
us to-day. 


W. BEARE. 





ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD (1861-1947). 


THE death of Alfred North Whitehead shortly after the 
appearance of his latest book, a volume of essays repre- 
senting a cross-section of his work,’ has removed from 
the English-speaking world one of the best-known, if one 
of its most difficult writers. No man, it has been said, 
ever clothed such profound thoughts in such obscure 
language. This is the explanation of the strange fact that 
Whitehead has always had more admirers of his ideas, 
even if these were sometimes misconstrued, than readers 
of his voluminous works. 

Whitehead himself seems to have been conscious of his 
obscurity, and in self-defence maintained that philosophy 
in its advance must involve obscurity of expression and 
novel phrases. Certainly he supplied both in abundance, 
inventing a whole new vocabulary of technical terms for 
the explanation of his characteristic ideas. The obscurity 
really becomes plain, at any rate painfully apparent, when 
he leaves the realm of mathematics and invades that of 
general metaphysics. This is perhaps inevitable in one 
who, in his formative years, had not the advantage of a 
first-hand acquaintance with the study of metaphysics. 
“During my whole undergraduate career at Trinity,” he 
writes, “all my lectures were on mathematics, pure and 
applied. I never went inside another lecture-room.” 

Whitehead, nevertheless, had a mind receptive to 
philosophical influence, such as that which played on him 
through his weekly “Platonic dialogues” with the 
Apostles—the club which had been started early in the 


1 Essays in Science and Philosophy, Alfred North Whitehead, Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. 
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nineteenth century by Tennyson and his friends. He tells 
us that by the time he gained his Fellowship he knew by 
heart part of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. It is not 
surprising that he should have easily forgotten it, or that 
he should have failed to read or to want to read Hegel. 
This failure is attributed by him to reading some remarks 
of Hegel on mathematics “which,” he says, “struck me 
as complete nonsense.” Hegel’s obscurity in some aspects 
cf his system will readily be admitted; but surely it 
becomes less if his system has been approached through 
those of Kant, Fichte and Schelling? Whitehead has 
often been unfairly criticised by those who have not had 
first-hand acquaintance with his works. Yet he himself 
has meted out similar treatment to Hegel. One of these 
essays, conspicuous by the absence of any reference to 
Hegel or his thought, ends with the words: “‘My relation 
to Hegel’s philosophy has, I hope, been made plain by this 
paper. He is a great thinker who claims respect. My 
criticism of his procedure is that when in his discussion 
he arrives at a contradiction he construes it as a crisis in 
the universe. I am not so hopeful of our status in the 
nature of things. Hegel’s philosophic attitude is that of 
a god. But I must leave Hegel to those who have studied 
him at first hand.”? 

How comes it then that a writer of the highest dis- 
tinction in the field of mathematics, though something of 
an amateur in the realm of metaphysics, should have 
attracted so much attention from philosophers, far more 
indeed than from mathematicians and physicists? I 
suggest, first of all, that Whitehead’s writings attracted 
attention because his synoptic view came as a relief in an 
age when so many first-class minds had given themselves 
up to purely departmental studies. There is no other 
recent writer, if we except Alexander, who has attempted 


2 Analysis of Meaning, p. 131. 
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such a comprehensive synthesis of experience. White- 
head’s writings may indeed contain much that is obscure 
and common-place, but none can deny that they also 
exhibit or attempt to work out a complete philosophy of 
the sciences. Here is one of the justifications for calling 
him a “Cambridge Platonist.” Whether or no Whitehead 
is successful in his effort there is abundant evidence in 
his writings of a natural gift for philosophical inquiry. 
He is one of Nature’s philosophers, never more 
obviously so than when he wrestles with questions about 
God, Freedom and Immortality—questions which are 
philosophy’s very own. 

Again, there is something of the pioneer in Whitehead’s 
philosophy. In more senses than one, it represents an 
“adventure of ideas,” since it is an attempt to relate 
philosophy both to modern science and to religion. This 
“philosophy of organism,” as it has been called, is 
expounded by Whitehead in his difficult Gifford lectures 
entitled Process and Reality, and in Science and the 
Modern World and Adventures of Ideas. The first named 
of this trilogy has probably had fewer readers than any 
other single work of Whitehead’s, though many, including 
those outside the ranks of professional philosophers, have 
read the other two with profit and with pleasure. In 
Science and the Modern World Whitehead made the 
profitable suggestion that modern science derives its belief 
in a world universally ordered by law from the theology 
of Scholasticism. Of course he means that modern science 
has accepted the rationalism not the theism of Schoolmen. 
It is one of the chief merits of Whitehead’s own system 
that he endeavours to find his way back to theism from 
a consideration of the categories of science. 

The pleasure element in them supplies another ex- 
planation of the attention paid to Whitehead’s writings. 
Obscure as they are, here and there they are lit up with 
aphorisms, not always profound, but invariably pithy and 
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relevant. Few can have failed to notice some of them, 
since they have been widely reproduced in popular works 
on science and religion. The best known of these is the 
somewhat shallow saying that “Religion is what a man 
does with his solitariness”; and in the volume before us 
we come across pleasant sentences, such as “The beauty of 
philosophy is its many facets,” and “The besetting sin of 
philosophers is that, being merely men, they endeavour 
to survey the universe from the standpoint of the gods.” 
In this last unfortunate saying no doubt Whitehead 
reflects some of Plato’s sentiments expressed in the Phaedo 
and the Republic. Plato saves himself from the 
irrationalism of such a position by his mysticism, a city 
of refuge not open, however, to his twentieth-century pupil. 

The essays in his latest, and his last, book are classified 
by Whitehead under four headings—Personal, Philosophy, 
Education and Science. The subject of education always 
had a fascination for him. His interest in it was 
hereditary. His father and his grandfather were 
successful schoolmasters, owning a private school at Rams- 
gate, Isle of Thanet. In the personal section of the book 
nothing is of greater interest than Whitehead’s account 
of his own education, especially that in Trinity, Cambridge. 
He sums it up as “mathematics and free discussion 
among friends,” and claims that it would have gained 
Plato’s approval. I fear that he had not noticed the 
passages in the Republic where Plato insists that in youth 
men “should be put through a course of training in 
philosophy suited to their years’’; and this, as a corollary, 
involves a refusal to allow youth to study great meta- 
physical questions, the prerogative of mature minds. 

Irish readers of this volume of essays will notice with 
special interest that Whitehead acknowledges the influence 
on his early work of Sir William Rowan Hamilton’s 
Quaternions and of Boole’s Symbolic Logic. Of more 
general interest and relevance for the understanding of 
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Whitehead’s system is his debt to Leibniz. Although this 
came to him in the first place through Couturat’s La 
Logique de Leibniz, I cannot help feeling that the general 
ideas of Leibniz’s philosophy played no little part in 
forming some of Whitehead’s characteristic conceptions. 
If we take the difficult notions of prehension and con- 
cretion, the understanding of which is of fundamental 
importance in the elucidation of Whitehead’s system, it 
seems to me that, on close examination, they reproduce 
under new names the doctrines of Leibniz. For what is 
the principle of concretion? In its simplest form it means 
that every single thing that exists involves in its existence 
the whole of reality. Every single thing that exists is 
what it is because of everything else. The whole universe 
is concreted “in every single thing,” and, on the other 
hand, every single thing “prehends” the totality of all 
being. A single quotation from Whitehead’s work may 
perhaps illustrate both this synoptic view of the world, 
which represents all being as focussed in every single 
thing, and the complexity and obscurity of his expression 
of it. “Science and Philosophy,”* he writes, “have been 
apt to entangle themselves in a simple-minded theory that 
an object is at one place at any definite time, and is in 
no sense anywhere else. This is in fact the attitude of 
commonsense thought though it is not the attitude of 
language which is naively expressing the facts of 
experience. Every other sentence in a work of literature 
which is endeavouring truly to interpret the facts of 
experience expresses differences in surrounding events due 
to the presence of some object. An object is ingredient 
throughout its neighbourhood, and its neighbourhood is 
indefinite. Also the modification of events by ingression 
is susceptible of quantitative differences. Finally there- 
fore we are driven to admit that. each object is in some 


* The Concept of Nature, p. 145. 
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sense ingredient throughout nature; though its ingression 
may be quantitatively irrelevant in the expression of our 
individual experiences.” 


This is very similar to the idea worked out in Leibniz’s 
Monadology, and it was given a Platonic flavour by 
Whitehead. For he maintained that there was an even 
deeper truth about the existence of anything, deeper, that 
is to say, than the truth of its relation to all other things. 
This is found in its relations to the universals, forms or 
general principles usually called “eternal objects” by 
Whitehead. Everything is what it definitely is because 
of the eternal objects entering into it; strictly speaking, 
these eternal objects do not themselves exist, but they have 
reality, for they are present in the mind of God. God is 
conceived by Whitehead as the Principle of Concretion, 
the Principle of Order in the entire universe, the 
Inherent Nature of all being. He represents this con- 
ception of God as an extension of and an improvement 
on the'Kantian representation of God as the necessary 
basis of the moral order. For Whitehead, indeed, neither 
the moral nor the intellectual order is basic; the 
fundamental order is the aesthetic, which includes within 
itself the other two. By contrast with the aesthetic the 
other two orders represent abstract features of the world 
and not the world in its concrete fulness. 


Whitehead, no doubt, may be called a Cambridge 
Platonist, not only for his synoptic view of things, but also 
because of his conception of the relation between the eternal 
objects and the actual world. But obviously he has been 
strongly influenced by Bergson, who also expounds a 
“philosophy of feeling.” And though in his account of 
“process” Whitehead declares that he differs both from 
Bradley and Bergson,* he seems, like them, to rest in a 
final irrationalism, holding with both of them that thought 


* Essays in Science and Philosophy, p. 116. 
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is inadequate to grasp the nature of reality. It is this 
ultimate irrationalism that, in my opinion, is the defect in 
Whitehead’s philosophy. It is the source of the unsatis- 
factory doctrine of God which he tries to fit into his 
system. That Whitehead should have thought his way 
from physics to theism is one of the merits of his work, 
and there have been those who have found in it a basis 
for the exposition of Christian doctrine.’ It is true that 
God, as conceived by Whitehead, has the attributes of 
omniscience and of perfect goodness. Language is used 
to describe Him which is inappropriate unless He is a 
Supreme Person Who transcends the world. He is the 
sustaining character of all being. He is not, however, 
the Creator, though He is the “non-temporal actuality 
which has to be taken account of in every creative phase.” 


Whitehead distinguishes two aspects of Deity, the 
“primordial nature” and the “consequent nature” of God. 
In the first of these aspects He is apparently conceived as 
the Eternal Thinker, for His primordial nature is said to 
consist in the envisagement of all eternal objects. He is also 
the Eternal Object, for His consequent nature is said to 
consist in the “prehension of actual objects. There 
would appear to be here then, after the manner of 
Christian theism, a due recognition of Divine transcendence 
and immanence. Unfortunately, however, Whitehead 
maintains that the Divine envisagement of eternal objects is 
unconscious. God can scarcely then be conceived in any real 
sense as the Eternal Thinker, much less can it be said that 
“in the actual world He confronts what is actual in it with 
what is possible for it.”° 

From the strictly philosophical point of view White- 
head’s theism is unsatisfactory. He declares that the 
nature of God is inexplicable. There is no rational 


5 Cf. The Incarnate Lord by L. 8. Thornton. 
* Religion in the Making, p. 158. 
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justification, on Whitehead’s principles, for maintaining 
the existence of God, certainly the kind of God conceived 
in his system. This is surely a grave defect in a system 
which endeavours to represent the universe as rational. 

One of the most difficult of all the essays in this volume 
is that entitled “Immortality.” So far as I have been able 
to understand the argument, Whitehead appears to maintain 
with Dr. W. R. Inge and others in the Platonic tradition, 
that it is in the world of values that we find our immortality ; 
though he has his own peculiar way of expressing this. 
Thus he writes: “We naturally simplify the complexity 
of the universe by considering it in the guise of two 
abstractions—namely, the world of multiple activities and 
the world of co-ordinated value. The prime characteristic 
of one world is change and of the other is immortality. 
But the understanding of the universe requires that each 
world exhibits the impress of the other.”" Stripped of the 
complex clothing in which he wraps his sayings about 
immortality, Whitehead’s view seems to be little more than 
the Spinozistic one—that the mere fact of having existed 
is the true immortality for any single entity. “Every 
entity in only to be understood in terms of the way in 
which it is interwoven with the rest of the universe,” says 
Whitehead.* Elsewhere we are told’ that actual entities 
perish, but do not change; they are what they are.” It 
would appear then that an entity in perishing does not 
leave any influence on its successors, and its “immortality” 
only becomes apparent when it is no more! 

It would be less than just not to mention, in conclusion, 
Whitehead’s great contributions in the field of mathematics 
and of mathematical logic. He will long be remembered 
for his collaboration with Bertrand Russell in the pre- 


* Essays in Science and Philosophy, p. 89. 
® Essays in Science and Philosophy, p. 83. 
® Process and Reality, p. 48. 
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paration of three momentous volumes entitled “Principia 
Mathematica.” 

It has been said with justice that his main interest lay 
in the “no-man’s land” between mathematics and 
philosophy. He was engaged in teaching mathematics all 
his working life, until at the age of 63 he was appointed 
to the Chair of Philosophy at Harvard University, a 
position which he held until his retirement in 1937. 


R. R. HARTFORD. 





ARISTOPHANES, FROGS, 957. 
EYP. era rovrovot AaXkiv tdidaka, . . . . 954 


vosiv, dpav, Evrévat, orpépecy, tpav, rexvaZerv. 957 


So all MSS., without comment in the scholia. But épav 
has always troubled editors, as introducing an irrelevant 
notion. As Tucker says, ‘pay could only be defended as a 
deliberate surprise, but even the surprise is clumsy. The 
comedians do not, in a considerable list of words, insert one 
and one only which is out of keeping with all the rest.’? 
Tucker therefore prints in his text his own suggestion gov 
texvatev. But this disturbs the symmetrical flow of single 
infinitives in one line, as does also Fritzsche’s orptpeav épav 
(o. depending on é.) or orpopwy épav. Meineke doubtfully 
suggests mepay (= mepaivev, ‘infer by syllogism’), a verb 
which he admits is otherwise unknown in this sense. 

I suggest that there is no need to alter the text. Stet 
épav, but as the infinitive of goaw, ‘to pour out’ or, as we also 
say figuratively of a fluent speaker, ‘to spout,’ cf. a little 
later in the same play (v. 1005) @appwv rév xpouvoy adie, 
‘boldly open the sluice-gates’ (viz. of your eloquence). 
Volubility is the one aspect of AaXgiv which is not otherwise 
stressed in the expanded catalogue. 

Of ipaw L. & S.* says ‘ usually in compounds, cf. az-, 2&-, 


kat-, kareé-, wet-, ovv-epaw’ (to this list add &-, pere’-, weradr-). 
Actually, I have not found it uncompounded: in Aeschylus, 
Agam. 1599, the compound occurs 7” tmes? (awd spayhv tpwov), 


! This ‘ canon’ requires modification. The /as¢ word in a list often makes a 
surprise climax of incongruity (rapa mpoodoxiav), ct. v. 588. 
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though this is not given in L. & S. under arepaw.? But the 
variety of prefix and the number of derived nouns (e.g, 
dépaua, ‘funnel,’ diépacie, etc.), of classical date and later 
show that the basic verb was very much alive. Aristophanes 
himself has éepaw in Acharn. and Wasps. It is obvious 
that the simple form would be usually avoided for fear of 
confusion with paw, ‘love.’ But is it not possible that the 
uncompounded verb was used here where the actor’s gestures 
would make the sense quite plain? The likeness to the 
other ipaw, too, would raise a laugh. ‘he hint of word play 
is in keeping, whereas the direct concentration of meaning as 
* to love’ is out of place. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON, 


2 This is now corrected in the consolidated Addenda. 
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CONSECRATION TO APOLLO. 


Aexatevew To ev Aeddois Jew. 
THE SOURCES OF EVIDENCE. 


Just before the late war Louis Robert published for the 
first time a newly discovered Attic inscription which 
contains a version of the oath sworn by the Greeks before 
the battle of Plataea.t The stele, from which it comes, 
was erected at Acharnae in the sanctuary of Ares and 
Athena Areia by their priest at some uncertain date in the 
latter half of the fourth century B.c.* Lycurgus and 
Diodorus® already provided texts of this oath, and the 
inscriptional version presents both resemblances and 
differences of great interest, which have been discussed at 
length by the original editor and by Georges Daux. The 
oath is preceded on the stele by a copy of enlistment 
oath of the Athenian ephebes, also known already from 
literary sources. From the same sanctuary, too, comes 
another stele, of the same period but presumably somewhat 
earlier in date, recording a decree of the deme of Acharnae 
regulating the expenditure of funds on building altars to 


11. Robert, Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques (1938), chapter 7, 
Inscriptions du déme d’Acharnai (pp. 293 ff.) and Georges Daux, 
Révue Archéologique (1941), Le serment de Platées, pp. 176ff. I am 
greatly indebted to the latter for an off-print of his article, from 
which I take the text. Though the preamble of the inscription only 
refers to the Athenians as taking the oath, its form shows it was 
framed to be administered to the members of the Hellenic league. 
The emphasis on Athens, as Robert and Daux point out, is due to 
local patriotism. 

* Robert (p. 316) does not date it nearer than this. Daux (p. 183) 
connects it by its contents with the period of Athenian hostility to 
Thebes: a view which will be expounded more fully below. 

*Lycurgus, in Leocratem, 80-81 and Diodorus x1, 29, 
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the two deities in accordance with an oracle (presumably 
Delphic). 

Thus we have new contemporary evidence on the 
picture which the fourth-century Athenians had formed 
of their ancestors’ part in the Persian wars. In the 
present article it is proposed to concentrate on the old 
problem of the “tithing” (sexaredev) of Thebes, and then 
to follow out the implications which are found in this 
investigation, before considering the text of the stele 
itself and its precise context. 


THE MEANING OF Oexareverv. 


To begin with, there is the controversial question of 
the meaning here of Sexarevew itself. The same verb is 
found used in this connection, not only in the fourth 
century, but even as early as Herodotus, who gives a 
somewhat different picture of the oath and its attendant 
circumstances. After recording Xerxes’ arrival at Pieria 
and the return of the Persian heralds who had been sent 
to the Greek states, he proceeds (vii. 122) :—rav é 
ddvtwy ravra (sc. yijv re Kal bdwp) éyévovro vide, Oecoadoi, 
Addomeg, Evtivec, MepparBoi, Aoxpoi, Mayvnrec, Mnartéec, 
"Axalor 8 of PAwreg cal OnBator cai of GAAoe Bowwroi wAjv 


oe 
Oromiwy re cal TAataéwy. emi robrooe of “EXAnveg Erapov 


a e - 4 , > ¢ ‘ os v 
Spxiov of rp BapBapy mwdor\Enov aspapevor. 706 6? Spxwv We 


tlye, dour rw [époy Edocav apéag abrodeg “EXAnveg édvreg, mn 
avayxaoQévrec, KaracravTwy opt ey TwY TpuyudTwY, TovTOUE 
Sexarevoat tw év AcAgviar Dew. 

Now it would be possible, of course, in face of this 
passage alone to interpret Sexurevey in its usual sense—“to 
dedicate a tithe from”—and suppose that it meant that the 
members of the Hellenic league would compel those who 
had joined Persia to pay a tithe to Apollo as a punishment. 
This interpretation has been accepted by some scholars, 
but it is clearly inadequate if applied to the various 
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references dating from the fourth century B.c., all pointing 
to a more serious meaning. In the version of the oath 
before Plataea given by Lycurgus and in that found at 
Acharnae Sexaredow is grouped in antithesis with avacrarov 
momjow (Lycurgus) or avaorjow (Acharnae). Also we find 
the same association in Xenophon (Hell. VI, v, 35). 

A Spartan delegate appealing to the Athenians in 
369 B.C. says :—éav 6? vaci¢g Kal nusic Guovohowper, @ dvopec, 
viv tdmicg to mada Aeyouevoy SexatevOivac OnBaiove. (The 
phrase was evidently a favourite one of the period: 
Xenophon (Hell. VI, iii, 20) had used it already in 
describing the feelings of the Athenians about the peace 
of 371—oi piv ’AOnvaioe vtrwe eixov THY Yvwunv we vv 
OnBaiove 1d AeyOpevov OH SexatevOiva éATic jv). The Athe- 
nian reaction to the Spartan appeal is significant. of pévroe 
"AOnvaiur ob mavu déEavro, adda Opove tig raLovTOg SiHADEV we 


2 ~ , e Ds 7 oe c , 
vuv TauTa Aéyouev, OTE O€ EU ETPQATTOV ETEKELVTO ULV. PMeyloTov 


am “ 
St tov AexGévrwy mapa Aaxedaipoviwy Moxa elvae Ste vixa 


katevoAgunsay abtovc, OnBaiwy BovAopévwy avacrarove Toti- 
aa tag "ADivag, optic tuTodwy yévouro, 

Xenophon’s description of the argument is a little 
oblique, but the only effective sense is to suppose that 
Sexarebery meant more than merely “to take a tithe from” : 
it signified here in effect “to destroy.” Thus, it follows 
that the Spartans suggested that at last Thebes could be 
destroyed (with a reference to the tradition of the 
Plataean oath). The Athenian reaction was: “You talk 
lightly enough of destruction. At the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, you would have destroyed us.” The 
Spartans replied effectively :—“At that time it was not the 
Spartans, but the Thebans, who would have destroyed 
Athens : we prevented them.”* 


‘Cf. D. S. XV, li, 2 and 3 of this period :—oi 5 Aaxedaporror, 
povwbévrwy tav @nBaiwv Expwav modrcueiv adrois Kai tas @nBas 
éfaviparodicacba. . . of dé ddAAoTpiws Exovres (sc. pds TOYS O@nBaiovs) 
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So we are led to suppose that in the fourth century B.c. 
and later at any rate the verb éexareverv can have a special 
meaning, implying the destruction of the city to which 
this process is applied; the reference is usually to Thebes 
and the terms of the Plataean oath. It is, no doubt, in 
an effort to convey this special meaning that Harpocration 
cites Didymus as defining it as “consecrating’” (rd 
kaMiepovv).© This explanation fits the facts. The verb 
besides meaning “to take a tithe from” could mean “to 
treat as a tithe,” and therefore to regard as consecrated to 
the gods and set apart from secular use. So the city which 
is treated as a tithe has to be destroyed and left unoccupied 
and untilled. (The inhabitants were probably to be enslaved 
by the conquerors; though this is not usually made clear 
in our sources, which emphasise instead the destruction of 
the city itself.) It is to be expected that Apollo should 


be the typical god to receive such a consecration because 
he was particularly éexarnpdpoc.® 

It might be possible, of course, to argue that this 
meaning was fourth-century in origin, and was an- 
achronistic when transferred to the passage in Herodotus. 


meptxapeis Hoav, ws aitixa para tov OnBaiwv eLavdparos.c Oyo opévur. 
Evidently Diodorus or his source is using éavdparodi{w as a para- 
phrase for Sexareviv. For the word used later in this connection 
without paraphrase, cf. Polybius, 1X, xxxix, 4 (speech of Lyciscus 
of Acarnania to the Spartans in defence of Macedon. Ol. 142, 2), 
Kahov ye ravrys THs Tuppaxias peTacyxeiv KaTa Tpoaiperiw GAAws TE 
‘kai Aaxedaipoviovs imdpxovtas, of ye @nBaiovs trois Kat’ dvdyKnv 
Hovxiav dyev BovAevoapévous povovs tov “EAAnvwv kata thy Tov 
Tlepoav éodov endicavro Sexareioa tois Oeois kpatycavtes Tw 
Tokénw tov BapBapuv. 

*Didymus ap. Harpocration. s.v. dexarevew. dexuteioar pevTot, 
gyoiv, éhéyero Kvpiws TO Kadcepotv ereidnrep Eos Tv “EAAjvev Tas 
Sexdras tev wepryevenev Tois Oeois kabieportv. Harpocration will be 
referring primarily to the use in Lycurgus. 

*Cf. P.W. s.v. LV, ii, 2424. 
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But in another context in Herodotus the verb is used in 
a sense already approximating to this special meaning of 
“consecrate.” After the fall of Sardis Croesus suggests 
to Cyrus, as a means of preventing the indiscriminate 
looting of the city by the Persians, that he should announce 
that it is “dedicated to Zeus.’””’ As the story concerns a 
fictitious stratagem, it is difficult to decide whether the 
fact that Sardis was not actually laid waste has any 
significance. We cannot be sure that the announcement 
that it was set aside for Zeus involved the idea of 
destroying Sardis, or whether it was sufficient to imply 
that it was reserved from secular appropriation. In any 
case dexarevsiy appears to mean much more here than “to 
make subject to a tithe.” 

Further, a consideration of the historic instances where 
this process was applied or contemplated will later support 
the view that this meaning of Sexaredew would be 
appropriate before 4008B.c. But, first, it is worth while 
to point out that just the same distinction into two 
practices is to be found in the mythical or traditional 
accounts of peoples dedicated to the Pythian Apollo, as 
we have found in the uses of the verb dexaredev. 


THE MYTHICAL INSTANCES. 


These dedications fall into two types :— 


(1) A people in ancient times vow a tithe (Sexarn or 
anapxy) of their own folk to the Pythian Apollo, and 
accordingly send a body of their young men to Delphi, who 
are subsequently dispatched by the oracle as a colony else- 
where. E.g. the Cretans sent a tithe, who ultimately 
settled in Bottiaea; the Magnesians of northern Greece 
sent a tithe, who settled first in Crete and ultimately at 


"Hat. I, 89, dexarevOqvar ro Ari. 
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Magnesia on the Maeander; the Athenians sent the yévo¢ 
of the Gephyraei, who settled at Tanagra.® All these 
instances are of very doubtful historicity. The only 
example possibly claiming authentic tradition is the 
founding of Rhegium. Timaeus’ account of it was that 
the Chalcidians in consequence of a famine dedicated a 
tithe to Apollo, and these people were sent by the Delphic 
oracle to found Rhegium.® This example might have 
occurred near enough to the period of recorded tradition 
to have had some chance of authenticity. But, even if it 
were dressed up by Timaeus, we need not doubt that he 
reproduces a primitive custom, which has close analogies 
in the ver sacrum of the Italic peoples. When suffering 
from some disaster attributable to divine displeasure a 
primitive community used to dedicate some of its own 
young people to a god, traditionally the Pythian Apollo 


in Greece, and Mars in Italy: the dedicated people would 
become the servants of the god and leave their original 
community. This process could appropriately be described 
by the verb dexarevev. 

(2) But this same notion of dedication to Apollo was 
also applied in a quite different way. A community might 
be conquered in war, and its city destroyed, while the 


®Cretans, Aristotle (Bottiaean Constitution) ap. Plut. Theseus, 
xvi, 2, Plut. Moral. (Aetia Graeca) 298 F. Magnesians, Conon, 
Narr. 29, Kern? Inschriften v. Magnesia, no. 17, Parthenius, 5, 
Gephyraei, Zenob. III, 26, Suidas, s.v. Adpu xypuxeiov, Eustath. in 
Iliad. 408, 4. Cf. Plut. Moral. (De Pythiae Oraculis) 402 A, éya 
Stxai... émawd.. . ere b& paddAov’Eperpeis kai Mayvyras avOparwv 
drapxais dwpnoapévous tov Gedv, Os... ptAdvOpwrov. The Magnesian 
tithe must be that described in the references above: the Eretrian 
does not seem to be mentioned elsewhere. Can it be a slip for 
Chalcidian? R. Flaceliére in his recent edition (p. 73) curiously 
interpreted this passage as referring to dedications of statues. 
G. Daux kindly reminded me of this allusion in Plutarch. 

*Strabo, VI, c. 257 and 261. Antiochus differed on this point. 
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captured population, in whole or part, were dedicated by 
the conqueror to the Pythian Apollo. There are 
apparently only two traditional instances of this procedure 
from heroic times—the Dryopes, dwelling near Parnassus, 
conquered by Heracles and dedicated at Delphi, and the 
Cadmeians, conquered by the Epigoni and_ similarly 
dedicated.*° In each legend, as in the former type of 
ritual, the dedicated people proceeded to found a colony 
under the auspices of the Pythian Apollo; the Dryopes 
settling at Asine in the Argolid, the Cadmeians under 
Manto at Claros. We find in both instances that this 
version was only one among several dealing with the 
foundation of the colony, and has no great claims to 
veracity. But it has value as illustrating a process which 
the Greeks believed in historic times could be applied to 
conquered peoples. Also, we may note the further 


common feature, that the conquered peoples seem to have 
been subject to the anger of Apollo. For the Dryopes 
under their king Phylas are described as enemies of 
Delphi, and, though the Cadmeians do not seem from the 
extant myths to have given reasonable cause for Apollo’s 
anger, it is a familiar feature of the Theban cycle of 
legends that the vengeance of Apollo lay heavy on the 


%”Dryopes, Paus IV, xxxiv, 9: and for another version of the 
Dryopes’ migration, cf. Paus. l.c. and D.S. IV, xxxvii, 1. Speu- 
sippus, Zp. Socr., 30, 8 cites Antipater of Magnesia as drawing an 
analogy between the destruction of the Phlegyans by Apollo, the 
Dryopes by Heracles, and the Crisaeans by the Amphictyons. This 
is interesting in view of the argument of the next section on Crisa. 
In the case of the Cadmeians our tradition is not so positive. It 
centres on the story that Manto, the daughter of Teiresias, was 
dedicated. Sometimes as in Paus, VII, iv, 1, she is merely one of 
the captives who are dedicated in a body: elsewhere (Apollodorus 
IX, vii, 4, and D.8. IV, lvi, v) she is selected as an individual 
offering because of an ambiguous vow to dedicate the “ fairest of the 
spoil.’’ 
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house of Laius, and the Epigoni, in particular, went to the 
capture of Thebes with a promise of success from Delphi.” 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLES. (@) CRISA. 


These are mythical examples of the fate of peoples 
dedicated from cities conquered and destroyed. What 
historical examples of the process can we find? The 
stock instance of a city blotted out by the vengeance of 
the Pythian Apollo is Crisa. The men of Crisa were 
accused of impious acts against the god, though the exact 
nature of these sins was forgotten in later times :— 
encroachments on his land or customs dues and other 
offensive acts committed against his pilgrims were vaguely 
mentioned.” In any case its exemplary punishment in 
the destruction of the city and the consecration of the land 
to Apollo to be eternally uncultivated made Crisa the type 
of impiety punished.”** 

There is, however, one serious objection at first sight 
to taking the destruction of Crisa as the prototype of the 
“tithing” to Apollo. The term éexaredew does not appear 
to be used by our authorities of this instance. But the 
explanation of this failure may simply lie in the nature of 
those authorities themselves. The best narrative sources, 
such as the excursus in Callisthenes’ work on the 
Third Sacred War, have been almost entirely lost. 
Our only evidence comes from a few Stratagems, the 


"TI am not clear where to place the chorus of the Phoentssae, who 
describe themselves ll. 202 ff. as dxpoOivia Aogia Powiooas ard vdeo 
DoiBw dSovrAa peddO pwr. 

“For the references see Parke, History of the Delphic Oracle, 
pp. 116 ff. 

Recent excavations have found a Mycenaean site on the foot- 
hills of Parnassus and a classical site on the shore, but the site of 
the archaic city of the 1st Sacred War appears still undiscovered : 
ef. Rév. Arch, XXI, pp. 15 ff. 
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prefaces to the Pythian odes of Pindar, and rhetorical 
accounts in a Pseudo-Hippocratean oration and in 
Aeschines’ speech against Ctesiphon. Most of these, if 
they mention the destruction of Crisa and the consecration 
of its land, link the procedure with a three-line hexameter 
oracle of the Pythia. This foretold that Crisa would not 
be taken till the waves washed against the precinct of 
Apollo. Of course, the solution turned on a conventional 
ambiguity. The prophecy apparently could not be ful- 
filled till the sea rose as high as Delphi. But the 
alternative method was to bring the precinct of Apollo 
down to the sea. So by consecrating the land of Crisa 
to Apollo the city could be taken. This was a usual kind 
of legend invented to justify the consecration to later 
times by founding it on an equivocal response of Loxias. 
But it is evidently not authentic, though probably already 
current by the fifth century B.c. Its chief significance to 
the modern scholar is to show that the idea of consecrating 
the whole territory of a conquered city to the Pythian 
Apollo was sufficiently unfamiliar to evoke an aetiological 
legend as its explanation. 

Aeschines, alone of the sources which really deal with 
the consecration, gives us some accurate evidence. He 
quotes or paraphrases extensively a record which evidently 
from his allusions was preserved at Delphi in his own day. 
This purported to give an oracle of Apollo enjoining the 
war with Crisa, and specifying that the Crisean plain was 
to be consecrated to Apollo, Artemis, Leto, and Athena 
Pronaia, to be for ever uncultivated, and also an oath of 
the Amphictyons ratifying this arrangement, together 


“Aesch. IIT, 107-112. The pavrefa, which follows in our 
codices, is not that cited by Aeschines, but is borrowed from the 
apocryphal tradition. Aeschines’ document was extant in writing, 
perhaps as a stele, id. 113, ravrns THs dpas Kai tov GpKwy Kai TIS 
pavreias dvayeypappévey Ere xai viv, and 119, dua 8& dvaytyvwoKev 
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with a curse as a sanction against any private individual, 
city or tribe who should infringe it. Unfortunately, if 
this record was inscribed, the French excavators do not 
seem to have found any fragment of the stele, which 
would serve to date its erection. But there is no reason 
to doubt that some record was preserved in Aeschines’ 
day within the sanctuary, containing approximately the 
wording which he gives, and, though it might have been 
considerably after the First Sacred War that it was put 
in writing, the evidence which it supplies has every appear- 
ance of being authentic. 

The Delphic response, for instance, was not the 
ambiguous oracle of popular legend, but apparently a quite 
straightforward injunction about the war and the con- 
secration. The command to prosecute the war seems to 
have been delivered in the usual form of hexameter verse, 
the reference to the consecration in prose; probably because 
such ritual prescriptions did not lend themselves con- 
veniently to exact expression in verse. The verb dexarebecy 
does not occur. But is this entirely surprising? The 
procedure to be applied to Crisa may have no historic 
precedent. Hence what was needed was a detailed 
description of the proposed course of action. The verb 
Sexarevey would not as yet convey this meaning. It was 


éxeXevov aitois tiv pavreiav Tov Geov, Tov Spxov Tav mpoyovwv, THY 
dpav thy yevouevnv. As paraphrased by Aeschines it contains in the 
first part of the oracle such verse fragments as avr’ qyuara, i.e. nuara 
mavra, a favourite hexameter ending, and in the latter part ritual 
phrases such as ’AGynva [povaig, which appears in all our codices, as 
IIpovoia. The scholiast states that the mistake is Aeschines’ own. 
This form of the goddess’s title, though not authentic, became usual 
in later periods and was already employed in Athens in the 4th 
century as is shown by Dem. XXV, 34, where the reading is 
guaranteed by the reference to foresight in the context, and in Hyper- 
ides fr. 67 (Jensen). It should not be used to prove that the record 
cited by Aeschines was not genuine and archaic. 
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only later that it was adapted to this usage when the pre- 
cedent of Crisa had been created. But by that time popular 
tradition had developed a different picture of these events. 
According to it, the destruction of Crisa and the con- 
secration of its territory were not a judgment explicitly 
prescribed by Apollo, but an ingenious fulfilment of an 
equivocal oracle. Hence éexareveev would not be likely to 
occur in the original document and was ill-suited to the 
popular stories on the subject, but has still a strong claim 
to be regarded as the proper word in later times to describe 
the same process as that applied to Crisa. 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLES. (b) THE PERSIAN WaARs. 


Before passing on to the Persian wars, we may note 
in the interval one city, Sybaris, which was completely 
destroyed. But its fall is never associated with Apollo 
as the outraged deity. Hera takes his place in the legends, 
and the Pythia is represented as ambiguously forecasting 
Sybaris’ destruction on her account.” Also, there is no 
evidence that the territory of Sybaris was subject to any 
consecration. The Athenians could found Thurii on it 
later without any ritual objection. So this should 
presumably be classed as a purely secular destruction, 
explained by popular tradition as produced by the anger 
of the local goddess. 

Herodotus, as we have seen, is our earliest authority 
for the taking of an oath by the Hellenic states to “tithe” 
the Medizers. Also, his account has some special features 
distinguishing it from the later versions. 

(1) If we take the place where the oath stands in his 
narrative, he would appear to date the taking of it to early 
August, 480, shortly before the battle of Thermopylae, 
while the later authorities explicitly date it to the time 
before Plataea. Leocrates and the Acharnian stele make 


* For references, see Zhe History of the Delphic Oracle, pp. 74 ff. 
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it immediately precede the battle. Diodorus reproduces 
a conflation of the two accounts : he paraphrases Herodotus 
in the same place in his narrative of 480 B.c., and 
reproduces the remainder of the oath as taken by the 
Greeks at the Isthmus just before they advanced north to 
Plataea. 

(2) But Herodotus is also inconsistent with himself; 
for in the list of tribes which he gives he includes the 
Locrians and the Thebans, who certainly did not Medize 
till after Thermopylae. It is evident, in fact, that his list 
is not that which could have been attached to an oath taken 
at the date where it occurs in his narrative. 

Several hypotheses are open. If an oath was taken in 
the summer of 480, it must either have been in general 
terms or must have been revised by the addition of further 
names; or else, alternatively, the whole taking of this oath 
has been anticipated by Herodotus, so as to bring it in 
his narrative into conjunction with the first record of states 
which gave earth and water in 480 B.c.” 

Here the form of Herodotus’ list of Medizers is worth 
notice.” The names given are of tribes, not cities, and 
correspond exactly to the usual list of the members of the 
Delphic Amphictyony. Of the twelve tribes which made 
up that religious league, the only ones omitted are the 


© Diodorus paraphrases Herodotus at XI, iii, I, ff., giving the 
sume list of tribes in a slightly different order und stating the 
substance of the oath as dexaretoar rots Geots. In XI, xxix, 2 he 
reproduces the text of the oath, much as in Lycurgus, but omits 
there the one phrase about the ‘‘ tithing.” As/has been seen, the 
reason for this omission is evidently that Diodorys, or more probably 
his source, tried to combine Herodotus and tht version found in 
Lycurgus without including an actual repetition of the oath to 
“tithe.” 

“T owe much on this point to talks with Prof. Wade-Gery, but 
such an interval has elapsed that I cannot now define the extent of 
my debt. 
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Ionians, the Dorians and the Phocians, which represent 
those who fought on the Greek side throughout the war. - 
This form of list taken in conjunction with the “tithing 
to the god of Delphi” are strong pointers that the basis 
of Herodotus’ account here is a resolution of the 
Amphictyony: or rather of the minority of it on the 
Hellenic side claiming to act for the whole body against 
the remainder as traitors and so invalid for membership. 
Clearly, such a resolution is unlikely to belong to the 
unsettled period before Salamis, when the loyalty and even 
the fate of any member was in hourly doubt. But between 
Salamis and Plataea came a breathing-space, in which such 
a resolution might have been passed at an improvised 
assembly. 

The varying position of Delphi in these perilous years 
would fit exactly with this hypothesis.** Until shortly 
before Thermopylae at least the Delphians had evidently 
sympathised with the Medizers. They had discouraged 
Crete and Argos from joining the Hellenic league, and 
had sent the league itself no greater encouragement than 
vague advice to sacrifice to the winds. When the 
Athenians had consulted the Pythia, her first prophecy had 
contained nothing but blank despair. The second, though 
offering the wooden wall, was primarily an injunction to 
evacuate Attica in face of the invader. Yet immediately 
after Plataea we find Delphi and the Delphic Amphictyony 
in a very special relation to the Hellenic cause. Delphi 
becomes the chief centre for victory memorials and 
victorious rites, and the Amphictyony organises the 
provision of monuments to the dead at Thermopylae, and 
the punishment of the traitor Ephialtes. 

What is the explanation of this volte-face and when 
did it occur? A terminus ante quem seems to be given 
by an oracle for the campaign of 479 B.c., evidently 


* For references and a discussion, see the History of the Delphic 
Oracle, pp. 179 ff. 
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delivered before Mardonius had evacuated Attica for the 
second time. This prophecy seems to have looked for an 
Hellenic victory. We shall probably never know what 
happened in Delphi after Thermopylae: whether, for 
instance, the Persians really attacked the place and were 
repulsed, or how it preserved its immunity. But it does 
appear as if soon after Salamis the Hellenic league 
recovered its influence over the sanctuary, and proceeded 
to base its common action largely on the spiritual centre 
provided by the worship of the Pythian Apollo. This gave 
the league a religious sanction, which it greatly needed as 
a unifying factor, and once the Delphic priesthood saw 
that the Persian blow at Greece had failed, they may have 
been eager enough to obtain a footing on the Hellenic 
side. Hence it is a likely guess that the spring Pylaea 
of 479 may have been held at Delphi, which was still 
accessible by sea, and that at it a resolution was passed 
and an oath taken by the loyal members of the 
Amphictyony against the Medizers. In the text, as given 
by Herodotus or the later sources, success to the Greek 
cause is not already attained, but is treated as a future 
contingency; yet the list of Medizers would not fit a date 
much before this date. 

In the period just before Plataea we find two later 
echoes of this resolution to “tithe” the Medizers. As soon 
as the Persian fleet had been crushed at Mycale, the 
Greeks, who had returned to their base at Samos, discussed 
the proposal to remove the Ionians from Asia and settle 
them in the territory of those who had Medized.** The 
Peloponnesians put forward this suggestion as a solution 
for the problem of providing military protection for the 
Ionians from Persian attack. In face of Athenian 
opposition the removal of the Ionians was abandoned, and 
for the moment, as a compromise, the islanders were 
admitted to the Hellenic league and the mainlanders of 


* Hdt. IX, evi, 2-4. 
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Asia Minor left outside it. The plan sounds far-fetched, 
but the explanation why such an extraordinary proposal 
was ever made is found in the oath about “tithing.” It 
had already been taken as a principle that the Medizers 
had forfeited their right to their land. So other ways of 
disposing of it were at least open to discussion. 

Actually, when the victory of the Hellenic cause by 
land and sea was assured, the idea of demolishing nearly 
all the towns of central and northern Greece and dedicating 
them to Apollo must have been seen for what it was—a 
fantastic impossibility. In fact, considered coldly as a 
practical proposition, it may seem so absurd as never to 
have been seriously accepted. 

But the evidence of Herodotus is good, and the 
impracticality of the proposal is no sufficient reason to go 
back on our previous explanation of the meaning of 
Sexarevev. It will not have been the only occasion when, 
during the crisis of a great war, plans for the post-war 
world were made which, as it proved, could not be put into 
operation after victory. 

The oath was probably at the time the mere expression 
of the over-wrought feelings of the Greeks, who in the 
early part of 479.B.c. felt that the fate of Crisa was the 
only proper punishment for Medizers. If there was any 
practical aspect of the proposition, it might have been that, 
while the question of a complete Hellenic victory was still 
in grave doubt, a “scorched earth” policy seemed to be 
the most practical. If the Greeks had managed no more 
in 479 than to drive the Persians north of Thermopylae 
without inflicting a crushing defeat on them, the best 
strategy might have appeared to be that the newly recovered 
territory should be devastated so as to prevent the Persians 
from seizing any future bases in Central Greece.” 

* Compare how even after the campaign of 479 s.c. the Spartans 
can use a similar argument against the re-fortification of Athens 
(Thue. I, xe, 2). 
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The completeness of the victories at Plataea and 
Mycale proved to have made any such policy strategically 
unnecessary. The final abandonment of the idea seems to 
be reflected in a story in Plutarch.”* There we are told 
that the Spartans proposed the exclusion of the Medizers 
from the Delphic Amphictyony, but were resisted by 
Themistocles, who called attention to the fact that only 
thirty-one cities had actually fought against the Persians. 
(It is a point in favour of the story that this is the exact 
number of cities listed on the Serpent Column.)” The 
opposition of Themistocles is stated to have been inspired 
by a fear that the Spartans on the expulsion of the 
Medizers would get control of the Amphictyony. He 
was successful in swaying the votes of the body, and the 
proposal was dropped. This would seem to have been the 
last attempt, even in a limited form, to put into execution 
the original oath against the Medizers. Apart from the 
impracticality of such drastic and sweeping action, no 
doubt the Medizers themselves would have been prepared 
to put up a case in their own defence on the ground, for 
example, that they had only capitulated to the Persian 
king under compulsion. But the question seems to have 
been allowed to drop, and might have remained for ever 
in abeyance if the notion of “tithing” Thebes had not been 
revived more than a century later. 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLES. (c) ATHENS IN 404B.c. 


However, before the end of the fifth century B.c. it was 
Athens, not Thebes, which was threatened with total 
destruction. We have seen already how, according to 
Xenophon, in 369 s.c. the suggestion of “tithing” Thebes 
at once roused in the Ecclesia a memory of the proposal 


21 Plut. Them, 20, 
“e.g. Tod. G.H.I. no. 19. 
bs | 
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to destroy Athens in 404B.c. Was this just simply the 
association of one threat of total destruction with another? 
Or were there in 404 B.c. any suggestions that the 
destruction of Athens would be more than a purely secular 
act, but should instead take on the quality of a ritual 
exacting of vengeance from a city which had sinned 
against the gods? To answer this question, we must look 
at the various references to the subject in our ancient 
authorities, taken in chronological order. For they show 
somewhat different versions according to the circumstances 
of their composition. 

(1) The first allusion which can be dated is in 
Andocides,”* who, when writing a pamphlet to advocate 
a peace with Sparta in 392/1 (winter), calls attention by 
two rhetorical questions to the fact that in 404 the 
Thebans, now their allies, had proposed the enslavement 
and devastation of Athens. He assumed that his audience 
knew of the proposal and that the Spartans had refused 
to consider it. But he gives no indication that the 
destruction might be ritual, not secular, in intention. 

(2) Xenophon* mentions the proposal of destruction 
somewhat baldly, and certainly gives no sign that he 
regarded it as having religious significance. His emphasis 
seems to be partly on the width of support for the proposal 
—it was not merely the Thebans, but “also the 
Corinthians and many other of the Greeks,” who were in 
favour of it—and partly on the high-minded motive of 


ITI (de Pace) 21... hina... recxnpes éyevdueba, tiva yvounv 
Cevro wept jyudv ot viv nuérepor TOTE 5€ Aaxedaipoviwy dvres oVppayor; 
ov thy Todw quav dvdparodi{erbar Kai THY xwpav éepypodv; ot 8é 
diaxwAvoavres Tatra py yevéoOar tives Hoav; ob Aaxedaipovior, KTA ; 

4 Hell. 1, ii. 19... éxxAnotav éroineayv év 7 dvré\eyov Kopiv6.or 
Kai @nBaior padiora, todAdoi 6& Kai GAA Tov “EAAnvwv pi orévderOat 
’AOnvaios, GAA’ éaipeiv. Aaxedaipovior dé odx Epacav mod ‘EAAnvida 
dviparodieiv péya dyabov cipyacpévyy év Trois peylotos Kivduvots yevo- 
pévas TH EAAG&, érocotyto dipyvyy, «tA. 
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the Spartans—‘“‘they refused to enslave a Greek city which 
had done a great service when the greatest dangers were 
come from Greece,” evidently alluding to the Persian 
Wars. This is much the version which we might expect 
from Xenophon, with his philo-Laconian leanings. He 
may have written it quite early in the fourth century before 
the point of the tradition had become so forcibly directed 
against Thebes. For his association of the other allies 
with Thebes seems primarily intended to stress the import- 
ance of the Spartans’ stand against them. Later® 
Xenophon puts into the mouth of a Theban speaker at 
Athens in 395 B.c. a vague admission that Thebes had 
voted against Athens, joined with the argument that this 
was simply the act of one individual. The passage is 
mainly significant as implying that the Theban proposal 
was already recognized as a historic fact at this early date 
and was even admitted by the Thebans themselves, how- 
ever they might try to discount it. 

(3) The first explicit reference to a ritual aspect is in 
Isocrates, Plataicus, in 374/3 B.c.*° This was when the 
tide of anti-Theban feeling was beginning to rise in Athens 
as a result of Thebes’ new aggressive policy of incor- 
porating Thespiae and Plataea. This fear and jealousy 
of Thebes was soon to be fed by the successes of 
Epaminondas and the Oropus incident. Already Isocrates 


*% Hell. III, v, 8, & pev péuderOe jpiv ws Yydioapevwy yurerwa 
rept tuav év TH Kata\voe: TOD Tor€pov, ovK SpOds péenHerGe, ob yap H 
mods éxeiva efndioaro, GAX’ els dvip elmev, bs Ervye tore év Tois 
cuppdxos xaOjpevos. This is contrasted with their refusal to give 
military help to the Spartans in 408 B.c. 

*XIV, 31, ob dvoruynodvrwy tpov povot Tov cuvppaxwv evto THY 
Yahov, ws xpy tTHv Te wow eLavdparodicagba Kai THY Xwpav dveivac 
pyddBorov Sorep 70 Kpicaiov rediov; date ci Aaxedatpovior tiv abTHYV 
yrvopny Exxov @nBaias, ovdév dv éxwAve trois dwace trois “EAAnot 
airious THs Gwrynpias yevopevous abtovs iro trav “EAAnvw éfavdparo- 
Bio Oivar Kai tais peyiotars cvpopats wepiTeceiv. 
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represents the Plataeans as reminding the Athenians that 
the Thebans “alone of the allies proposed that the city 
should be utterly enslaved and the land left for a sheep- 
pasture, like the Crisean plain. So that if the Spartans 
had held the same opinion as the Thebans nothing could 
have prevented the destruction.” Here the reference is 
directly pointed against the Thebans, and with even more 
violence than in Andocides. Also, the term mnAdPoro¢ 
should be recognised as a ritual term,” and one which was 
to become conventional in this connection without further 
reference to the Crisaean plain. It recurs in the following 
references :— 

(4) Diodorus,* in a moralizing digression on the 
events of 369 B.c., points out that the Spartans were 
compelled to seek refuge in an Athenian alliance, though 
in 404 B.c. they had “proposed to destroy the city utterly 
and make Attica a sheep-pasture (unAéBorov).” Here, 
for the simple rhetorical point, Diodorus, or rather his 
source, overlooks the question, which of the allies was in 
in favour of the proposal in 404. 

(5) Plutarch,?® when recording different versions of 


27This force of the word is not noted in JZ. and S. s.v., but cf. 
Appian, Bell. civ. I, 103 (of Scipio and Carthage), érypdcaro és dei 
pydrdBorov elva, or with somewhat of a metaphor, D. L. VI, 87, 
dyoi 8& AcoxAys reivar airov (se. Cratetem) Aroyévny tiv ovaiav 
pnroBorov aveiva, kai «i te dpyupiov ein, eis OdAaccav Badeiv, where 
both the methods are ritually appropriate to the abandonment of 
these forms of property as though under a curse, Later it appears 
to have become the conventional term for a philosopher letting his 
property go to rack and ruin. Plut. Per. 16 (of Anaxagoras), Philo 
de vita contempl., p. 473M (of Democritus): cf. Hor. Zp. 1, 12, 12. 
* XV. Ixiii, 1, dcdrep Hvayxd{ovro (sc. Lacedaemonii) xarapevyew 
éxi tiv tav AOnvaiwy Boneiav, ols... éreBadovro 8% Kai rv modw 
apinv dvaipotrres tHv "Arrixny rorjoat pydrAoBorov. 
* Tys. 15 (16th Munychion, 405/4, Lysander decided to change 
the Athenian constitution). vio. 88 nai mporeOjvar paciv ds dAnOas 
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Lysander’s plans against Athens in 404, states that some 
authorities told that there was an actual proposal for 
ensiavement, “when the Theban, Erianthus, proposed to 
demolish the city and leave the land for a sheep-pasture 
(unA\dBorocg). Later, as a party of the leaders was being 
held, and over the wine, a certain Phocian sang the entry 
of the chorus from Euripides’ Electra, which begins :— 


‘O daughter of Agamemnon, I have come, Electra, 
Nigh thy hut in the wild,’ 


they were all upset, and it seemed a shocking deed to 
destroy and abolish a city of such fame and which had 
borne such men.” Here the account becomes even more 
specific, and there emerges a new antithesis between a 
named Theban and the perhaps unintentional influence of 
an anonymous Phocian.*” But the term wundAdorog is 


still retained. 

(6) A version related to this is found in the scholia to 
Demosthenes (XIX, 65), where Euanthus (sic), the 
Theban, proposes the ritual destruction and the Phocians 
formally resist the plan. (7) and (8) The same version, 
still containing the word unr6Porog, is found in the scholia 


trép dviparodiopod yvwpnv év trois cuppadxos’ Ste Kai Tov @nBaiov 
"EpiavOov cionyjoacba, To piv dotuKatacKaya, THY 5é xdpav dveivar 
pyroBorov, «tra pévror, cvvovaias yevouevns Tav yepovwv, Kai mapa 
morov Twos Pwxéws goavros éx THs Eipuridov "HA€ktpas tHv mdpodov, 
is) dpxy* 
"Ayapépvovos, & xopa, 7AvOor, "HAextpa, 
moti Tav dypoteipay atAdr, 


mavras émixrarOivar Kai pavqvar cxérAL0v Epyov THv ovTws eikA€H Kal 
To.ovrous avopas pépovaay dveXeiv Kai diepyioaaGat wodw. 

» Erianthus was a historic person, who had been one of Lysander’s 
admirals and for this reason was honoured with a statue in a famous 
group at Delphi. Paus. X, ix, 4 and Ditt. Syl. 115 in the form 
[’Apid ]vOc0s. 
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to Aristides (Vol. III, p. 346, Dindorf) and in Suidas, 
s.v. unAdBorog xwpa without the proper name. 

(10) The only important reference, written after 
Isocrates, to the proposed destruction of Athens in 404, 
which does not contain the word undA6Borog is in the de 
falsa legatione of Demosthenes.** Here the orator is 
drawing a pathetic comparison between the condition of 
Phocis in 346 and the fate impending over Athens in 404. 
Since the treatment of the Phocians did not include the 
reduction of their land to pasturage, this feature, which 
would have somewhat spoiled the analogy, was prudently 
dropped by the orator. The scholiast, as we have seen, 
inserted it in his comment. 

We can observe thus how the proposal to destroy 
Athens in 404 B.c. was made a feature in the fourth 
century propaganda, for no doubt Diodorus, Plutarch and 
the scholiastic tradition all go back fairly directly to fourth- 
century sources. Except for Xenophon, in one passage, 
and Diodorus, the remainder of those who recorded the 
episode all laid the blame on Thebes. Andocides, 
Xenophon and Isocrates gave the credit to the Spartans 
for preventing the proposal from being carried out. In 
Demosthenes, Plutarch and the later scholiastic tradition, 
the Phocians, not the Spartans, are credited with resisting 
the proposal of the Thebans. 

These different versions evidently correspond to a series 
of trends in fourth-century Athenian politics and pro- 
paganda. Those who were hostile to Thebes, and they 
were numerous, recalled the proposal of Thebes, and used 
it as a weapon against her. If they were sympathetic at 
the same time to Sparta, it was easy to stress her service 
to Athens in countering the proposal. But when, after 


31 XTX, 65, dAAG pay ore tiv évavriav wore OnBaiors Wipov Eevd’ 
otro (sc, of Pwxeis) repi Hudv trip dvdparodicpod mporeOeicav byav 


»~ > > ‘ , 
«yoy aKkOUW TUVTWV, 
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Mantinea, Sparta gradually fell out of favour with the 
Athenians, a new emphasis was laid on the Phocians, the 
opponents of Thebes in the Third Sacred War. The 
trend of the argument was to suggest that the Phocians 
deserved Athenian support in that campaign because they 
had opposed the Thebans over the question of destroying 
Athens. 

If we ask what were the true facts behind the decision 
in 404 B.c., the answer must be that they are not now fully 
recoverable, and perhaps were never accurately known to 
the Athenians. The discussion of the Peloponnesian 
league on the fate of Athens was likely to have been held 
in camera, and the exact course of the debate would never 
have been officially made public, though some salient 
points might leak out afterwards. The tradition about 
the Thebans is so early in origin (already familiar within 
nine years of the event) that it seems to have a strong 
claim to be founded on fact. The resistance of the 
Spartans can be assumed in so far as no plan could well 
have been rejected which Sparta and Thebes both supported 
wholeheartedly. The part of the Phocians in the business 
is very much more uncertain. Their influence on the 
Peloponnesian league compared with that of the Thebans 
would usually be small. Hence, of the varieties of this 
story, Plutarch’s is the most promising, where the Phocian 
produces the change of opinion by a piece of casual 
sentiment. But the whole emergence of the Phocians as 
a factor looks most like an invention made in the fifties of 
the fourth century. 

There remains the question of the ritual significance 
of the proposal. The destruction of Scione or of Melos 
shows that a merely secular devastation of an enemy’s city 
was a perfectly possible procedure for the period of the 
Peloponnesian war. But the almost unanimous use of 
und\éBoreg from 373/2 B.c. in this connection, even in 
rather different versions of the decision, suggests that 
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there was a strong tradition from that date that religious 
motives had been brought forward in favour of the 
destruction of Athens. The failure of Andocides and 
Xenophon to mention any other than the secular aspects 
of the devastation might be taken to show that the ritual 
aspect was an accretion, but such an argumentum ex 
silentio applied to such brief references appears over- 
strained. Isocrates had by his comparison with the 
Crisaean plain made the suggestion of a dedication 
to the Pythian Apollo explicit. It does not appear so 
strikingly elsewhere in the tradition. But Xenophon, by 
an early reference in the Hellenica, shows that those who 
raided Attica from Deceleia paid a tithe to Apollo, and 
that the Thebans regarded themselves as specially con- 
cerned in this.*? This fact suggests that the Thebans from 


early in the Decelean war regarded themselves as especially 
acting under Apollo’s auspices. 


Also, we find in late sources a legend which seems to 
be designed to be the converse of this view. According 
to it the Pythian Apollo himself forbade the Spartans to 
destroy Athens, telling them not to ruin the “hearth of 
Hellas.”** There is little likelihood that this oracle has 
any foundation in fact. But it may represent the attempt 
of subsequent myth-makers to provide a contrary picture 
to that of Athens as the object of Apollo’s vengeance, and 
would not have had the same cause to be invented, if there 
had been no association between the proposed destruction 
of Athens and the Pythian Apollo. 

The Thebans may have had special grounds for holding 


* Xen. Hell. III, v, 5 and J. H.8. LII (1982), pp. 42 ff. Zhe 
tithe of Apollo and the Harmost at Deceleia. I originally drafted a 
sketch of some of these points as an appendix to that article, but, 
following the advice of the late Prof. Walter Otto, omitted it from 
my final version. 


% Aclian. V. H. IV, 6, schol. Aristid. Panath., p. 341. 
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Athens guilty against Apollo. Besides the general belief 
that the Delphic oracle in 432 had promised Apollo’s help 
in the war, and that this had been fulfilled in the plague, 
the Boeotians had regarded the Athenian occupation of 
Delium in 424 as an act of impiety.* These instances 
both belonged to the Archidamian war, but it must be 
noted that the Boeotians, unlike the Spartans, had never 
concluded a peace in 421, but simply suspended military 
operations on the basis of a ten days’ armistice, renewable 
indefinitely often. Thus they would have been entitled to 
argue that Athens in 404 B.c. had still failed to make her 
due atonement to Apollo. 

They may also have been moved by practical con- 
siderations. If Lysander had carried out the kind of 
policy towards Athens which he had already demonstrated 
in the Athenian empire, it was evident that Athens would 
become in practice annexed to Sparta; and when later a 
harmost was stationed on the Acropolis and an oligarchy 
of thirty was in power this situation was actually brought 
about. The Theban support of Thrasybulus then showed 
how little they liked such a state of things in the neigh- 
bouring territory of Attica. It may have been in an 
attempt to forestall just such a development that the 
Thebans wished to have the Athenians enslaved and their 
land laid waste. Even if the scholiast to Demosthenes is 
too naive in picturing the cattle of the Boeotians as 
grazing there, the complete demilitarization of Athens 
would have been a gain for Thebes rather than to see it 
become an outpost of Sparta, and a religious pretext 
provided the best excuse at the time, and the strongest 
guarantee that the condition could be made permanent. 

% For the original oracle ef. ‘Thuc. I, cxviii, 3 ff. and LI, liv, 4: 
for the offence at Delium, IV, xcvii, where note rapaBaivovres Ta 
vouipa tov “EAAjvev and iwép re tod Oeod wai éavrdav Bowrovs, 
érixadoupévous tovs Suwyeras Saiuovas Kai tov "AmdAdwva, KTA.; 


though the Roeotians did not press the matter later, id. ci. 
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HISTORICAL EXAMPLES. (d) THEBES IN THE FOURTH 
CENTURY. 


The Theban proposal failed, but the fact that it had 
been made leaked out and remained embedded in the 
memory of the Athenians. The pressure of events tended 
to keep Athens and Thebes in approximately the same camp 
between 403 and 374B.c. with only brief interruptions. 
But, as we have seen, from the later date enmity to 
Thebes revived in Athens, and was combined at first with 
friendship towards Sparta. This would naturally recall the 
previous occasion when Athens and Sparta had been in 
alliance against Thebes—during the Plataean campaign— 
and the destruction of Thebes as an objective became 
associated with a phrase derived from the traditional oath 
of the Hellenic league. Also, various versions of the text 
of this oath itself were evidently in circulation and 
attracted popular interest. It is to this fact that we owe 
the literary versions in Lycurgus and Diodorus (derived 
from a fourth-century source, probably Ephorus), and also 
the epigraphic version from Acharnae. 

Tradition, however, did not pass unchallenged. It is 
not surprising to find that Theopompus in the 25th book 
of his Philippica maintained that the “Hellenic oath which 
the Athenians say that the Greeks swore before the battle 
of Plataea was a forgery,” and the same was true of the 
Peace of Callias and “all the other pieces of humbug and 
deception which the city of Athens imposes on the 
Greeks.* Of the two documents which he chose to 


% F. Gr. Hist. 115 F 153, wapa 8& Qeowdurov éx THs wéumrys Kat 
eixdarns Tov Diturmxav, Ste (5) “EAAnvixds Spxos xatawevderar bv 
"A@nvaioi hacw éduooa tous "EAAnvas mpo THs payns THs év TAaracats 
apos rovs BapBapovs kai ai mpos Baorréa [ Aapeiov] “AOnvaiwy [ mpos 
*EdAnvas | cwvOijxat, ere b¢ wai riv év Mapabove pdxny ody otav dravtes 
ipvotaor yeyevnuevynv, ((xai doa dAAa)) pyotv (7p ‘AOnvalwy modus 
ddaloveverar kai mapaxpoverat Tous “EAAnvas)). 
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- impugn, the peace of Callias has been the subject of much 
recent discussion, and scholars would mostly agree that 
some sort of peace was concluded in 450/49, though the 
paraphrases of its text given by the fourth-century authors 
are evidently somewhat influenced by contemporary 
motives. Virtually, the same is true of the Hellenic oath. 
We need not doubt that an oath against the Medizers was 
taken by the Hellenic league in 479, and that this included 
a provision that the traitors should be “tithed.” But it 
is clearly unlikely that the original oath was exactly in any 
of the three forms given by our fourth-century sources. 
These have been produced by contemporary editing, and 
may have been based on no ultimate documentary source 
but only a verbal tradition of the general terms of the oath. 

As the text of the Acharnian version has not yet 
become as readily available as it deserves, it seems worth 
while to give it in extenso** :—dépxog dv w@poaav ’ AOnvaios 

Ore IyutdrAov naxraOa mpdo¢g rove BapBapoug. 

paxouuat twe Gv Za kal ob mepl mAtovog motijoopat ro Civ 
To tAevOepog elvac kai ov« amodeitw rov takiapyov ove? Tov 
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** Since this went to press, the text is now happily available in 
Dr. Tod’s Greek Historical Inscriptions, Vol. 11, No. 204. 
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yuvaixeg tikrotev torxdra yovevaty, ei O& uh, TEpata’ Kal Boakh- 
para Tikrot towKxora Bookiuaat, e¢ S? ui), Tépara. 

tavra dudaavrec kataxaAbavrec ta opayia traic aoriowv bro 
aadmyyo¢ apay irotjoavro ei te THY duwuopévov wapafsalvotey 
kal yu) Eumedupkoiey ta tv Tat SpKa Yeypapuéva avroic ayo¢g 
eivat Toic Gudoaay. 

Without examining its phrases in full detail we may 
note the chief features of the Acharnian version. It begins 
with a paragraph dealing with loyalty in battle, both the 
obligation of military obedience and of burying those 
killed in action.** This is a somewhat fuller version of 
the first paragraph found in Diodorus and Lycurgus. 
Lycurgus alleged that its phrases were derived from the 
ephebic oath of the Athenians; a patriotic exaggeration of 
the influence of Athens in 480. If there are any echoes 
they are probably due to the fourth-century Athenian editor. 
Then follows the oath to “tithe” the Medizers and spare 
the members of the Hellenic league.** Our literary 
versions give this in general terms: the inscription with 
obviously excessive precision names Thebes, and Thebes 
alone, as the Medizer, and Athens, Sparta and Plataea, 
together with the other allies (unspecified) as the patriots. 
It is clear, as Georges Daux points out, that fourth-century 
propaganda has been at work re-planning this document 
so as to direct it against Thebes and support alliance with 
the Spartans and the expatriated Plataeans. 

What is one to say of the negative side of this 
covenant? It is easy to justify the idea of “tithing” the 
Medizers, but is the reciprocal guarantee of members of 
the Hellenic league plausible? We know from Thucydides 


* ‘I'he dead are to be buried in the field of battle, us was actually 
true of Plataea. Cf. Jacoby, J. H. S. LXIV, pp. 57 ff. for the later 
evolution of removing the dead to a public grave in the Kerameikos., 

* Diodorus omits the phrase about ‘‘ tithing” which had occurred 
earlier in his narrative. Cf. Note 14 supra. 
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that Plataea in return for its services received a special 
guarantee after the battle. The meption of Plataea in 
the oath taken before the battle would have made this 
unnecessary, if our text was authentic. Also, is it likely 
that in 479 B.c. the Athenians swore never to destroy 
Sparta and vice versa? Most plausibly the idea came in 
both as a convenient hypothetical antithesis to the 
“tithing” and with an implied reference to 404 B.c.* 
Then Athens had been liable to a ritual destruction at the 
proposal of the Thebans, the former Medizers, and had 
been saved by the Spartans, who had shared the Hellenic 
oath with the Athenians. This conjecture is somewat 
supported by the instances where our authorities mention 
Athens’ services in the Persian wars as the ground for her 
rescue in 404 B.c. That motive appears explicitly in 
Xenophon and Isocrates: in Plutarch it has been reduced 
to the vague adjective ev«Aei¢, while the stress falls on 
Athens as the mother of great poets. 

In Diodorus and Lycurgus the oath ends with a para- 
graph forbidding the restoration of the temples burnt by 
the barbarians, which were to be left as a memorial of 
their impiety. The emphasis on the fact that the Persians 
were impious comes in appropriately with the agreement 
to treat the Medizers as sinners against the gods. 
Curiously, it is omitted in the Acharnian version. It is 
hard to see any special motive for this deletion. It could 
perhaps have been argued that Athens, by restoring the 
temples of the Acropolis, had infringed this provision, but 


* TT, lxxi, 2, and other passages. Plut. Arist. 21, gives the text 
of a covenant about Plataea, in the form of a decree proposed by 
Aristides. It is represented as preceding the battle. But Meritt 
and Wade-Gery in a forthcoming volume of A. 7. Z. will examine it 
in detail and show reason to suppose that it is a fourth century B.c. 
fabrication. 

* This suggestion is found inBusolt, Griechise he Geschichte, LI, 
654, note 3. 
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such a consideration does not seem to have caused scruples 
to a pious patriot like Lycurgus when he cites the oath in 
full. 

It is possible that the whole paragraph was imported 
into the literary versions of the oath from a different 
source in tradition. At least we find Isocrates in the 
Panegyricus* attributing this kind of imprecation in very 
similar words to “the Ionians.” Presumably, the temples 
there intended were those destroyed in the Ionian revolt, 
and the date of this Ionian oath might be either late 
during that revolt itself or after the freeing of Ionia in 
479. If this notion was borrowed for the Hellenic oath 
from the Ionian tradition, as Robert suggests (p. 312), it 
may be that Isocrates can be used (somewhat riskily) to 
provide a terminus post quem. At the time he wrote the 
Panegyricus he seems only to have associated the idea with 
the Ionians, and, if so, the archetype of literary versions 
of the Hellenic oath may, as we have suggested, have taken 
its extant form after 380 B.c.—indeed probably not earlier 
than 374. 

Instead of this paragraph, the epigraphic version 
attaches to the prohibition against destroying members of 
the Hellenic league further undertakings not to allow them 
to starve or to be deprived of water, whether as friends 
or enemies, and concludes with a combined blessing and 
curse on those who keep or break the oath. This con- 
clusion is a somewhat irrelevant medley, which is all the 
more interesting because its sources appear to be ascertain- 
able. 

Robert called attention to the fact that the provision 
against denying water occurs in the ancient Amphictyonic 
oath as quoted by Aeschines,** and the curse is closely 
similar to that paraphrased elsewhere by Aeschines from 


“IV, 156-380 B.c. 
“IT, 115. 
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the record of the judgment against Crisa, cited above. 
Robert even suggested that, as the Amphictyonic oath also 
contained an imprecation, it may have been in the same 
primitive form, which perhaps was a standard one in such 
Amphictyonic documents. It is an attractive conjecture, 
and would carry with it the possibility that the clause 
ove? Aman TepidYoua épyouévove is derived from the same 
source. But Georges Daux has warned us against 
assuming too rashly that the framer of the Acharnian 
version drew his supplementary material from a single 
prototype. ° 
This is a reasonable warning, but it does not affect 
the more general proposition that this additional matter 
appears to have come from Amphictyonic documents, and, 
therefore, probably from Delphi directly or indirectly. 
That it was more likely to come direct, one might be led 
to suppose by the fact that the priest of Ares and Athena 
Areia, who set up this stele, was doing this, as it indicated 
on its companion stele, as part of a restoration in the 
precinct authorised by the Delphic oracle.** The 
Acharnian priest may well, then, have framed his docu- 
ments after a visit to Delphi, where the authorities could 
have shown him their Amphictyonic records as models. 
The exact relationship between the Acharnian version 
and the literary sources in the parts where they are parallel 


2°Emri Aéovros iepews edogev "Ayapvetow. KaddAcréAns Srnoiov 
elrev* Srrws dv 5 Buwpwos oixodopnbqe tov" Apeds wai tis ’AOnvas rs 
"Apeias os dpiota’ éredy, 6 Geds aveiAev Avnrov Kai dpevor elvac THE 
Sypwr tae ’Axapvéewy cai tae Sypwr Ta “AOnvaiwy oixodopyacace Tovs 
Bwporis tov "Apews Kai ris "AOnvas tis Apeias, drs dv éxne’Axap- 
vedow Kai AOnvains eboeBas Ta Tpds TOUS Deovs* 5€50xGar’ Axapvevow, 
«tA. The god who gave the oracle is not named, but this lack of 
definition is usual in inscriptions. Cf. e.g. Ditt. Syll.,* 977, 25. 
It seems a fairly safe assumption that. the Pythian Apollo was 
meant. The formula Adov xai dyevov is regular in Delphic 
responses. 
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is not now to be established. Probably there was a 
common origin in some document drafted by an Athenian 
of anti-Theban sentiments about 374 B.c. or shortly after. 
In the Acharnian version the point has been even more 
specifically directed against Thebes than in the others. 
As Georges Daux has suggested, this has a tendencious 
significance, particularly when found in conjunction with 
a cult of warrior deities. The patriotic priest was pre- 
paring local sentiment for a war with Thebes. May we 
add the further detail that this line of propaganda was 
particularly likely to receive support and assistance from 
Delphi during the period of the Third Sacred War, when 
Phocis, in control of the Pythian sanctuary, was facing the 
attacks of Thebes? Such a date and circumstance would 
appear to suit our inscription well. 


SUBSEQUENT ECHOES AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The “tithing” of Thebes was never to be brought about 
by Sparta or Athens. Instead, its destruction by Alexander 
was a completely secular. act, which shocked the Greek 
world by its sudden ruthlessness. 

Aeschines, indeed, tried to suggest to an Athenian jury 
that it was an appropriate consequence of Thebes’ impiety 
against Apollo in not joining in the Fourth Sacred War.“ 
But this was no more than an orator’s gloss on the event. 

From another contemporary pleader, however, we get 
a couple of references which connect the idea of ritual 
destruction with Athens in 338. Lycurgus, from whose 
speech we have already quoted a version of the Plataean 
oath, when attacking Leosthenes as a traitor, says that so 
far as his vote went he had condemned Athens to be a 


“TIT, 133, Later (156) he attributes it less superstitiously to the 
bribery of Demosthenes. 
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sheep-pasture (unAdPorov).“* He had used the same phrase 
previously of another traitor, Autolycus.° The impli- 
cation, rather rhetorically conveyed in each passage, was 
that each of these men would have let Athens be taken and 
destroyed at the time of Chaeronea without raising a 
hand to save her. The notion of ritual destruction was 
probably an echo of the situation at the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. Just as both Aegospotami and 
Chaeronea to the generations that experienced them 
were each pre-eminently The Disaster—n 2uppopa—so 
Athenians must have felt in 338 that it was to some special 
mercy that they owed the fact that they were not treated 
as in 4048B.c. or worse.*® In one way they could even 
have been said to have merited it. For, though their 
actual casus belli with Philip was something different, he 
had marched south as the protagonist in a Fourth Sacred 
War, and, while Demosthenes might say that the Pythia 
had philippized, this was only a cloak for the fact that 
Athens was resisting the cause of the Delphic Amphictyony. 
However, the time for ritual destruction was past. Philip, 
Alexander, and the Hellenistic monarchs who succeeded 
them, were realists, not traditionalists, in their treatment 
of the polis. 

. In recapitulation, we may state summarily that we have 
followed the idea of ritual destruction from its first 


“in Leocr. 145. ov yap povoy ot pevyovres Karépxovrat, otav 6 
éyxataditov thy ToAw Kai puynv aitos éavTov aarayvous Kal oixyoas 
év Meyapors éwi tpootdrov rrciw wevr’ F 2 Eryn ev TH xwpa Kai év 
tH woke (viv) avactpépyrat, adda Kai & pyAdBorov tHy ’Artixny 
dveivac pavepa TH Wydw Katayyndiodpevos, obtos év TavTy TH Xwpa 
civoiKkos bpov yiyverat. 

“Fr. 14 (Blass) = Suidas, s.v. pnr<oBoros xwpa— dAAG Kai pndd- 
Borov tiv xwpav apie. 

“Lys. XII, 43, éwerdy 5& 4 vavpaxia Kai 7 ovphopa tH wore 
éyévero. Aesch. III, 83... rav b€ acupgopay cai tov wodcpov 
TapecKkevacev. 

I 
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historical and only realized instance in the devastation of 
Crisa. That such folk as the Dryopes and the Cadmeians 
did not actually provide historic precedents for Crisa is 
reasonably certain. Instead, the legend of the Dryopes 
was modelled on the fate of Crisa, and the treatment of 
heroic Thebes by the Epigoni represented what the 
classical age of Greece often thought that contemporary 
Thebes had deserved by its unpatriotic change of policy 
in 480 B.c. If the oath of 479 had been put into effect, 
this would have been her fate. It remained inoperative, 
and the Thebans had tried to bring this same fate on 
Athens in 4048.c., only for the odium of it to recoil on 
them throughout most of the fourth century. It was not 
till the secular destruction of the city of Thebes by 
Alexander had purged its memory that the enemies of the 
Thebans could forget this ominous association of ideas. 


H. W. PARKE. 





OLD DEEDS IN THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE—VI. 


205. 10 December 1509. 


Thomas Laurence, alias Devenysh, of London, carpenter, and 
James Laurence, alias Devenysh, his son and heir, grant to 
William -Talbot of Dublin, merchant, all their mesuages, lands, 
tenements, rents and services, meadows, marshland (mora), 
pascuage and pasture in Tashagadt and Rathcole in County 
Dublin, subject to the customary services to the head lords. 

Endorsed with the names of the witnesses: Richard Jamys, 
Robert Cadell, Laurence Ballard, Thomas Lemman. 


206. 1 May 1511. 


Inquisition made at Tallaght in the presence of Nicholas 
fitz Simon bailiff of Walter, archbishop of Dublin, for his demesne 
of the Holy Sepulchre, by the underwritten jurors, viz: Richard 
Robin of Rathcoule, Patrick Whit of the same, Nicholas Wise 
of the same, John Wise of the same, Maurice Parce of Tallaght, 
Patrick Holer of the same, John Brown of the same, Richard 
Smyth of the same, Thomas More of the same, Thomas Venables 
of Clondolkan and John Harry of the same. 

The jurors declare upon oath that John Stanyhurst, one of 
the executors of Richard Stanyhurst, of whom mention is made 
in the mandate attached to this inquisition, was seised in the 
demesnse as in fee on the day of recovery contained in the said 
mandate (ut de feodo die recuperacionis in dicto mandato 
contento) of 200 acres of arable land in Temolloge in Croc in 
County Dublin, which are worth, beyond the king’s customs 
(ultra prisas), 6 marks and 40 pence. And that the said John 
and Agnes, nor either of them, did not have on the said day of 
recovery any other goods, chattels, lands and tenements in the 
bailie except the lands and tenements alleged in the inquisition. 
Nicholas fitz Simon, as described above, caused 100 acres, half 
of the said 200 acres, worth 40 shillings and 20 pence annually, 
to be delivered to Anne fitz Simon, mentioned in the mandate, 
to be held by her as a freehold according to the form of the 
statute as this mandate requires, 
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In the absence of the mandate the reasons for this are not 
clear. There are still thirteen very small seals attached, 
evidently those of the bailiff and the twelve jurors. There is an 
endorsement: Extentus de Tymolog super execucione statuti 
stapule. 

Statute of the staple: the ordinance of 27 Edw. III which 
established staples in various English towns and at Carmarthen, 
Dublin, Waterford, Cork and Drogheda, and contained regulations 
for their form of government and the conduct of their business 
(N. E. D.). 

Walter fitz Simon was Archbishop of Dublin from 1484, and 
died 14 May, 1511. 


207. 16 January 1514. 


Letters patent of Henry VIII. The king of his special grace 
with the assent of his Deputy in Ireland, Gerald earl of Kyldare, 
appoints Thomas Plunket and Richard Delahid Chief Justices 
‘of the Common Pleas (officium Capitalis Justiciarii nostri de 
Communi banco nostro Hibernie); to occupy that office as long 
as it shall please the king and his deputy. The fees shall be 
forty pounds annually to be paid im equal portions at Easter 
and Michaelmas. To secure the annual payment of the forty 
pounds the king grants to Thomas and Richard twenty pounds 
to be derived from the revenue and profits of the City of Dublin 
by the hands of the Mayor and Bailiffs of the City, and the other 
twenty pounds from the revenue and profits of the Counties of 
Dublin, Meath and Louth derived from diverse debts passing 
through the hands of the Treasurer of Ireland. 

There is an endorsement that the letters patent had been 
duly enrolled, and another in a much later, probably nineteenth 
century, hand: A grant of the Cheife Justiceship of the Common 
pleas to Rich. Delaheide and Tho. Plunkett. 


208. 20 October 1514. 


James Wellisley, baron of Norragh, appoints dom. Dauid 
Eustace, rector of Mollaghiddirt, in full and peaceful seisin of a 
castle and a mesuage and sixty acres of arable land in Laracor 
in County Meath, and of all his mesuages, lands, tenements, 
rents and services in Cowlcor in Meath. 

The territorial barony of Norragh or Norvagh in Ireland was 
granted 16 May 1399 to Thomas. (de Holand) Earl of Kent 
(Complete Peerage s.v. Mornington). This James Wellisley, 
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baron of Norragh, was, perhaps, an ancestor of Richard Wellesley, 
Earl of Mornington, who was created Marquess Wellesley of 
Norragh in 1799. 

Laracor is in the barony of Moyfenrath in Meath. 


209. 16 October 1515. 


A court was held in the Church of S. Granoca in the presence 
of Cristofer Plunket of Donseghly, gent., vicar of the County 
of Dublin on 16 October 1515. On that day Patrick Naghtyr, 
laberer, complained against Richard Russell of Newcastell that 
a debt was due to him. On that day Richard Russell being 
solemnly summoned appeared by his attorney Richard White 
and affirmed that he owed nothing. A jury was sworn viz: 
Robert Svayn of Kinsalle, Maurice Tayllour of Sauntre, Reginald 
Doughan of the same, Richard Whytt of the same, William 
Wever of Glasnevyn, Richard Beon of Clontorke, John Curraghe 
of Kylmorre, Thomas Hay of Rathenne, Reginald Wever of 
Kynsalle, John Foster of Kylleghe, William Bakan of Cuaduff 
aid Reginald Workman of Kynsalle. The jurors under oath 
found that Richard Russell owed nothing to Patrick Nanghtyr. 

The seals of the vicar and jurors have disappeared. 

This Christofer Plunket of Donseghly was probably a 
descendant of Sir Christopher Plunket, who was created Lord 
Dunsany in 1462. 


210. 29 October 1516. 


This lengthy document, which is described in an endorsement 
as an Instrumentum de examinacione Johannis Stanyhurst, was 
written by Nicholas Bennet of the diocese of Ferns, notary 
public by apostolic and imperial authority. On 29 October 1516 
in a chamber of the notary’s house near the west end of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Patrick in the presence of the notary 
and the undersigned witnesses John Pyers, chaplain of the parish 
church of St. Warburg (at the request of William Talbot} stated 
that John Stanyhurst, lately recorder of the City of Dublin, 
while alive and sound in mind and body sent him secretly to 
Brother Walter Walsh, then abbot of the monastery of 
St. Thomas the Martyr, near Dublin, to request him to allow 
John Stanyhurst to receive the religious habit in that monastery, 
like one of the fellow canons (tanquam unum de concanonibus) 
of that monastery. The abbot consented to interview John 
Stanyhurst, who with the deponent visited the abbot in his 
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orchard. Long afterwards John Stanyhurst fell sick and Henry 
Gaydon, a merchant, came on his behalf and asked deponent to 
hear his confession as he lay sick in bed. As deponent was 
passing through the cloister of the Cathedral Church of the 
Holy Trinity he met Brother John Hassarde, a regular canon of 
the Cathedral and parochial curate of Stanyhurst, and Brother 
William Hassard of the same church, who asked him where he 
was going; he replied that Stanyhurst had sent for him to hear 
his confession, and asked the curate for license to do so. When 
this was obtained Brothers John and William asked deponent to 
exhort Stanyhurst to confess about certain wrongs which, they 
said, he had done to the Prior and Convent of the Cathedral 
concerning certain lands called in the vulgar tongue Passauauntes 
landes. In the course of the confession he asked Stanyhurst if 
he knew whether the Prior and Convent had any claim on 
Passauauntes landes which up to that time Stanyhurst had in 
his possession. Stanyhurst replied that he never knew that the 
Prior and Convent had any right or title to the Passauauntes 
lands or to any part of them. The deponent then asked him 
if he had made a will, legacy or donation of the said lands to 
any person. Stanyhurst replied that he had never done so. The 
deponent also stated that Agnes Marwart, mother of the said 
Stanyhurst, had often urged him to make a will with regard to 
these lands, and that he had made no reply; and Agnes did not 
state for whom or in whose favour she wished her son to make 
a will concerning these lands. After the confession Agnes 
Marwart and Henry Gaydon asked the deponent to urge Stany- 
hurst to make a will. Stanyhurst always replied that he had 
no goods to dispose of by will, and never gave any other answer; 
and so without making any will about his goods and lands he 
died intestate. Witnesses of this declaration: Mathew Roche- 
fort, canon of the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, Richard 
Nycoll, chaplain, William Duffe and John Talbot, lay witnesses. 

Further on 4 November in a basement chamber (in quadam 
bassa camera) of the monastery of St. Thomas, in the presence 
of the same notary public, the Venerable Brother Walter Walshe, 
lately abbot of that monastery, bore witness that long before 
his death the said Stanyhurst came to him, while he was still 
abbot, and asked to be admitted to the monastery; wishing to 
abandon his secular life and completely enter into religion; he 
frequently visited him and besought him to admit him and confer 
upon him the religious habit. The abbot agreed to this humble 
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petition and promised to confer upon him the religious habit, 
and obtained the consent of some of the Convent; he was sure 
that, if he had lived longer, he would have entered the monastery. 
Witnesses of this declaration : 

William Brown, canon of the monastery, John Pers, chaplain, 
John Talbot and William Yonge, lay witnesses. 

This is followed by, a long statement by Nicholas Bennet that 
he had been present when these depositions were made and had 
written the document. 

As examples of the long-winded notarial style I append the 
date and introduction of John Pyers in the original Latin: Anno 
ab incarnacione domini secundum calculum et computacionem 
ecclesiarum anglicanarum eb hibernicanarum millesimo quin- 
gentesimo sextodecimo, indictione quinta, Pontificatus sanctissimi 
in Christo patris et domini nostri Leonis huius nominis Pape 
decimi anno quarto, mensis quidem Octobris die vicesimo nono. 

In mei notarii publici et testium infrascriptorum 
presencia personaliter constitutus discretus vir dominus Johannes 
Pyers capellanus parochialis ecclesie Sce. Warburge Ciuitatis 


Dublin non vi nec dolo ductus, nec aliqua decepcione circum- 
ventus, nec precio corruptus neque odio vel amore aliquali (ut 
asseruit) motus per probum virum Willelmum Talbot ciuem et 
mercatorem eiusdem Ciuitatis de veritate in subscriptis dicenda 
instanter rogatus et requisitus tactis iuratis et deosculatis 
sacrosanctis dei Evangeliis in fide et consciencia sua dixit 
deposuit et declarauit ac testificatus est quod etc. 


231. 12 April 1519. 


John Stewen, son and heir of Thomas Stewen, lately of 
Cromlyn, grants to William Talbot, merchant of Dublin, for a 
certain sum of money paid into his hands, a mesuage with three 
acres of land in Cromlyn, lying between the land of the parish 
church of the blessed Virgin Mary in Cromlyn on the east, the 
Royal Road on the west, the land of the church on the south 
and the cemetery of the church on the north, subject to the 
customary services to the head lords. 


212. 20 November 1522. 


This Endentur made the tuynty Day off Nouember the 
ffourten yere off the Reng of King Henry the eghte Betuyx the 
Reuent ffathir in God Patryke Byssope of Cloghir and Prior of 
the hospitall of Saynt John Baptyste w'out the Newgat of the 
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Cittie of Dublyng and the convent of the same hospitall on 
the one parte and Nycholas Hankoke of Dublyng merchant on 
the othir parte Wittynysyth that the forsayd Prior and 
convent by ther assent and consent hath set and let to ferme 
unto the sayd Nycholas all the tethis of Straffan, Iriston, 
Beldbeche and the halfyndell of Barbeston in the county of 
Kyldar w' ther apporttements to haue and to hold the sayd 
tethis w' ther apporttements unto the sayd Nicholas his executors 
and assigns fro the day of the makyng of thes presentes unto 
the end of the terme of three yerres then nexte ensuyng fully 
to fulfyll payng therout the sayd Nicholas his executors and 
assigns unto the forsayd Prior and convent and to ther 
successorys for the fyrst yere of the sayd terme a corne of whet 
at the feste of the natuyte of Saynt John Baptyste yf hit be 
desyryt and for euery yere of the othir thre yerres tuell markes 
at the festes of the yere that is to say at the feste of Saynt 
Mychell and Estyr by equell porcyonys and if hit doe fortune 
the sayd xii markes to be behynd onpait in parte othir in hold 
by one monthis aftyr any feste of the festes forsayd that then 
hit be lefull unto the forsayd Prior and convent and ther 
successoris in the sayd tethis wt ther apportements to entyr and 
them to haue agayn the lesse forsayd notw'standyng and the 
forsayd prior and convent and ther successorys the tethis forsayd 
w' ther apporttements unto the sayd Nycholas his executors and 
assigns duryng the terme forsayd agyns all men schall warant 
aquyt defend by thes presentes. In Wittynes herof to this part 
of this endentur remanyng in the custody of the sayd Nycholas 
the fosayd Prior and conuent hath put to ther comen selle. Dat. 
the day and yere abow wryttyn. 

The witnesses signed below in their own hands: Test. per 
me Iacobum Tynes(?) per me Roberth Worth per me dominum 
Mauricium Keran. 

Patrick Culin was bishop of Clogher from 1519 to 1534, and 


was also Prior of the Hospital of St. John outside Newgate till 
1531. 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 
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“Not ours,” say some, the thought of death ta dread; 
Asking no heaven, we fear no fabled hell: 

Life is a feast, and we have banqueted— 
Shall not the worms as well? 


“The after-silence, when the feast is o’er, 
And void the places where the minstrels stood, 
Differs in nought from what hath been before, 
And is not ill nor good.” 


Ah, but the Apparition—the dumb sign— 
The beckoning finger bidding me forego 
The fellowship, the converse, and the wine, 

The songs, the festal glow! | 


And ah, to know not, while with friends I sit, 
And while the purple joy is pass’d about, 
Whether ’tis ampler day divinelier lit 
Or homeless night without; 


And whether, stepping forth, my soul shall see 
New prospects, or fall sheer—a blinded thing! 
There is, O grave, thy hourly victory. 
And there, O death, thy sting. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 
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Sunt qui “non nostrumst” iterent, “horrescere mortem : 
Haud cupidos caeli Tartara nulla movent. 
Par dapibus vitast; bene nos cenasse fatemur; 
Cur sua vermiculis pabula iusta neges? 

Post epulas certe taciturna silentia fiunt, - 
Nec tibicen adest, quo stetit ante loco: 

Sed nondum genitis nobis eadem ante fuerunt; 
Neve boni credas neu quid inesse mali.” 

At sine voce adstans digito vocat umbra minaci 
Et discedendi tempus adesse monet. 

Sunt cito linquendi grato sermone sodales, 
Iucundi calices, lumina festa, canor. 

At nescire gravest epulantes inter amicos, 
Dum rubet et laeto traditur orbe merum, 


Aetheriumne magis maneat iubar et magis amplum 
An procul hospitio nox subeunda foris; 

Utrum anima egressi nova prospectura sit ultra 
Caecane praecipiti sit ruitura iugo. 

Quotquot eunt horas, sic, o Libitina, triumphas; 
His stimulis, o Mors, pectora nostra fodis. 


E. A. BARBER. 
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No English poet tried to speak 

As if his native tongue were Greek 
Before Landor. ’Twas he first let us 
Sniff the short thyme on steep Hymettus, 
Took us along those light-foot rills 
That prattle down Parnassus’ hills; 
Bidding us gaze into their pools 

So clear they shallow seem—to fools. 
Headstrong in life, on paper wise, 

We gape at him with rounded eyes, 

In epigrams and little verses 

He often merely chats or curses; 

But in this book you'll only find 

The nobler products of his mind. 

Plain thoughts that shine like morning dreams; 
And love-regrets so sweet it seems 
Their roots could never have been deep; 
Sighs smooth as “feathers on the wings of sleep”; 
Pride that speaks out and then is dumb; 
Courage to face what soon must come— 
Even the feebleness of age 

Feeding the wisdom of a Sage. 


DesmMonpD MacCartuy. 
Sunday Times, 18/7/48. 
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Hic vinctas pede primus ex Britannis 
Voces edere nisus est, velut si 

Sit nativa sibi loquela Graeca, 
Serpullique humilis dedit legenti 
Auram ducere sub iugis Hymetti, 
Mox lapsu prope rivulos citato 

De Parnaside rupe murmurantes 
Duxit stagnaque iussit intueri, 

Tam perlucida quae solent nitere, 
Vt credant stolidi parum profunda. 
Vita praecipitem, libris modestum 
Mirantes stupidi virum videmus, 
Cum nugis epigrammatisve ludit, 
Garrit saepius hic vel imprecatur ; 
Sed tantum tibi praebet hic libellus 
Quaecumque edidit altiore mente: 
Sensus simplicitate praenitentes, 
Tanquam somnia somniata mane; 
Et desiderium lepore tali, 

Vt medullitus hunc neges amasse; 
Tum suspiria lenitate tanta, 

Quanta pinnigeri soporis ala; 
Virtutem quoque, quae semel locuta 
Scit nil addere, fortitudinemque 
Ausam ferre vices brevi futuras; 
Nec non et sapientiam magistri, 
Quam marcens aluit tamen senectus. 


E. A. BARBER. 
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“Now, men of death, work forth your will, 
For I can suffer, and be still; 

And, come he slow or come he fast, 

It is but Death wha comes at last.” 


Fixed was her look and stern her air, 
Back from her shoulders streamed her hair; 
The locks, that wont her brow to shade, 
Stared up erectly from her head; 
Her figure seemed to rise more high; 
Her voice despair’s wild energy 
Had given a tone of prophecy. 
Appalled the astonished conclave sate; 
With stupid eyes the men of fate 
Gazed on the light inspired form, 
And listened for the avenging storm; 
The judges felt the victim’s dread; 
No hand was moved, no word was said; 
Till thus the Abbot’s doom was given, 
Raising his sightless balls to heaven :— 
Sister, let thy sorrows cease; 
Sinful brother, part in peace!” 

Scott. 
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The sun that sails overhead, ploughing into gold the 
fields of daylight azure and uttering the Signal to man’s 
myriads, has no word apart for man the individual; and 
the moon, like a violin, only praises and laments our 
private destiny. The stars alone, cheerful whisperers, 
confer quietly with each of us like friends; they give ear 
to our sorrows smilingly, like wise old men, rich in 
tolerance; and by their double scale, so small to the eye, 
_ $0 vast to the imagination, they keep before the mind the 
double character of man’s nature and fate. 


She saw the white cascade, the stars wavering in the 
shaken pool, foam flitting, and high overhead the tall pines 
on either hand serenely drinking starshine. 

At last she began to be aware of a wonderful revolution 
compared to which the fire of Mittwalden Palace was but the 
crack and flash of a percussion cap. The countenance with 
which the pines regarded her began insensibly to change; 
the grass too, short as it was, and the whole winding 
staircase of the brook’s course began to wear a solemn 
freshness of appearance. 


She looked up. Heaven was almost emptied of stars. 
Such as still lingered shone with a changed and waning 
brightness, and began to faint in their stations. And the 
colour of the sky itself was the most wonderful; for the 
rich blue of the night had now melted and softened and 
brightened; and there had succeeded in its place a hue 
that has no name, and that is never seen but as the herald 
of morning. “O!” she cried, joy catching at her voice, 


“O! it is the dawn!” 
R. L. Stevenson, Prince Otto. 
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Phoebus arans sulcis, supra dum labitur, aureis 
Caeruleos lucis campos ita lampade signum 
Milibus innumeris hominum simul edit ut idem 
Nil tamen unicuique habeat quod nuntiet horum; 
At proprias modo cuique vices tu, Cynthia, sortis 
Ceu citharae cantus ploras vel laudibus ornas. 
Sola hilari, comitum constans quasi turba, susurro 
Leniter astra hominum pariter cum quoque loquuntur ; 
Prudentesque imitata senes, quis mollior aetas, 
Accipiunt risu gemitum indulgente querentis, 
Maxima, si reputes, eadem tam parva videnti, 
Sic duplici ratione repraesentantia nobis 

Ingenio humano duplicis fatoque quid insit. 
Albentes rivi latices videt illa cadentis; 

Spuma volat, subter vibrant tremula astra per undas, 
Arduaque hinc illinc supra caput aethere ab alto 
Stellarum lumen pinus bibit ore sereno. 

Fit tandem nova res, aliquid mirabile, prae quo 
Nil aliud fuerunt incendia vasta palati 

Quam silice excusae crepitantia semina flammae. 
Despicit, en, sensim mutato pinea vultu 

Silva; sit herba brevis, divinitus incipit herba 
Induere insolitam speciem sibi; desilit unda 
Anfractus imbuta pari novitate per omnes. 
Suspicit ; axe micant vacuo vix amplius astra, 
Quaeque morantur adhuc alio mutata nitore 

In statione sua iam vanescentia pallent. 

Haec tamen aspectu superat polus omnia miro, 
Caerula nox quoniam fieri nunc mollior inque 
Vividius quiddam coepit modo liquida solvi; 
Insequiturque color proprii qui nominis expers 
Cernitur haud unquam lucis nisi nuntiat ortum. 
“Ecce,” ait, et prae laetitia vox haesit in ore, 
“Ecce, fugat noctis rediens Aurora tenebras.” 


R. W. Tarte. 
K 
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And, with a grave mild voice Sohrab replied :— 
“Desire not that my father; thou must live. 

For some are born to do great deeds, and live, 
As some are born to be obscur’d, and die. 

Do thou the deeds I die too young to do, 

And reap a second glory in thine age. 

Thou art my father, and thy gain is mine. 

But come: thou seest this great host of men 
Which follows me; I pray thee slay not these: 
Let me entreat for them: what have they done? 
They followed me, my hope, my fame, my star. 
Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace, 

But me thou must bear hence, not send with them, 
But carry me with thee to Seistan 

And place me on a bed, and mourn for me, 
Thou and the snow-hair’d Zal, and all thy friends. 
And thou must lay me in that lovely earth, 

And heap a stately mound above my bones, 

And plant a far seen pillar over all; 

That so the passing horseman on the waste 

May see my tomb a great way off, and say— 
Sohrab, the mighty Rustum’s son lies there, 
Whom his great father did in ignorance kill— 
And I be not forgotten in my grave.” 


ARNOLD. 
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What is this life if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare? 
No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 

No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 
No time to see in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like skies at night, 
No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can dance. 
No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich the smile her eyes began. 

A poor life this if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare. 


DAVIES. 
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Quid vult haec, rogo, vita plena curae 
Si nunquam vacat hora ubi audeamus 
Stantes res oculis videre fixis, 

Ut fixis oculis oves bovesque 

Stant longum spatium arboris aub umbra? 
Si nunquam vacat hora qua notemus 
Cum silvestria forte praeterimus 

Qua celent stipulis nuces sciuri, 

Aut jam sole oriente luce clara 
Stellatum videamus amnis aequor 
Nocte ut sideribus polum refertum. 
Verti nec vacat ut pedes puellae 
Nosmet respicientis intuendo 
Miremur bene quam sciant moveri, 
Nec restare labella dum secundent 
Quem risum imbuerat puella ocellis. 
Sane est sordida vita plena curae 

Si nunquam vacat hora ubi audeamus 
Stantes res oculis videre fixis. 


E. St. C. Brown. 
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THE Respublica Lacedaemoniorum ascribed to Xenophon. Its 
Manuscript Tradition and General Significance. By 
K. M. T. Curimes. Publications of the Faculty of Arts 
in the University of Manchester. No. 1. Manchester 
University Press, 1948. 7/6. Pp. vi + 48. 


WE can welcome gladly in this pamphlet the first of a new series 
of University publications. Miss Chrimes takes up the old 
subject of the Xenophontic Constitution of the Spartans, and 
goes into it in considerable detail. Her treatment concerns two 
points in particular. She tries to offer a new solution for the 
problem of chapter 14. This penultimate section is usually 
taken to be a retraction of his original views, added later 
by Xenophon, but displaced in our mss. Miss Chrimes argues 
that it should instead stand at the beginning of the treatise, and 
offers an elaborate argument how this transposition could take 
place paleogragphically. That such a hypothesis is possible, one 
must admit, but his Symposium shows that Xenophon could 
begin a treatise with dAAa as our Mss. of the Respublica do, and 
the still longer retraction at the end of the Cyropaedia provides 
an analogy for the usual supposition about the purpose of 
chapter 14, 

Miss Chrimes sees a special appropriateness in beginning the 
Respublica on her theory with a paradox, because her second 
thesis is that the work is falsely attributed to Xenophon, and 
should rightly be assigned to the sophist, Antisthenes. The 
resemblances in style to other writings of Xenophon are explained 
away as a common inheritance from Socrates. This seems to 
attach too little weight to the researches of H. Richards. Also, 
many of the arguments appear overstrained. For instance, the 
author cannot be shown to be a monotheist because he describes 
the Spartans as otre 7G Ged reopévy ovre Trois Avxovpyou vopois 
(14, 7); he is only referring to the sanction of the Pythian 
Apollo, which he had already mentioned (8, 5). Again, the 
author of the Respublica was not alone in his peculiar opinion 
that the Spartan Constitution dated from the time of the 
Heraclidae (10, 8). Pindar had sung of the ordinances of 
Aegimius, and Hellanicus had assigned the constitution to 
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Eurysthenes and Proclus. The author of the Respublica was 
merely trying to fit his personal lawgiver, Lycurgus, to those 
primitive datings. 

One point may be added in favour of Xenophon’s authorship 
and against Antisthenes’.. The author of the treatise is careful 
never to mention the Athenians. He refers to the Boeotians and 
Eleans by name: otherwise his contrast with the Spartans is 
always provided by oi dAAow"EAAnves. An Athenian philosopher, 
writing and teaching in Athens, would have no obvious reason 
for this lack of local reference, but the exiled Xenophon would 
naturally avoid any too specific mention of his former country. 


H. W. P. 


A Digest of Purposive Values. By STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 
University of California Press. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1947. $2.50. 


THE theory of value is a subject to which American philosophers 


have made important contributions. For them it tends to take 
the place of those discussions on the “right” and the “good” 
which are the main concern of contemporary ethics in these 
islands. Professor Pepper’s present work is an abstract of a 
larger book in progress, and he invites criticism for his’ views. 
The first half of this shorter book offers an analysis of simple 
purposive acts, expressed in an elaborate technical vocabulary. 
By saying that something has value, Professor Pepper means 
(with a qualification to be stated later) that some organism 
values it, and from his analysis of purposive acts he concludes 
that there are three types of value—conative, affective and 
achievement value. In other words, something has value if we 
want it, or if it gives us pleasure, or if its achievement satisfies 
some need of ours. ‘Thus we might want food, and if so food 
has value; if the actual eating affords us pleasure, then the 
eating has value for us; and if it is Irish stew that in fact quiets 
our hunger, then it is valuable. 

So far we have not passed beyond psychological analysis and 
definition. One important thing which Professor Pepper has 
done is to show, as indeed did Bishop Butler, that pleasure is 
not the only thing at which we aim. Our desires are also 
directed towards specific objects—thirst towards drink, hunger 
towards food, political ambition towards power. We naturally 
inquire, however, whether a work on value will not have some- 
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thing to say on such ethical concepts as duty and rightness. 
That people do actually value something is no guarantee that 
they ought to: some people enjoy bull-fighting. How is 
Professor Pepper to make the transition from the valued to the 
valuable, from the de facto to the de iure? This was the 
problem which J. S. Mill solved by the famous piece of reasoning, 
dear to the collector of logical fallacies, “Men desire pleasure; 
i.e. pleasure is desired; therefore pleasure is desirable”. Pleasure 
may indeed be desirable, but Mill’s argument obviously fails to 
prove it to be so. Professor Pepper’s solution is nearer to that 
oi Hobbes or Herbert Spencer. When we talk of duty, of right, 
of categorical imperatives thwarting our selfish inclinations, 
then we are moving from the individualistic to the “over- 
individualistic” point of view: we are considering man in society. 
The individual can only survive in his group, and his group will 
only survive if he restrains his egoistical desires. Hence arise 
planning, controls, nationalisation, and here too the conception 
of duty has its origin and justification. What other justification, 
Professor Pepper asks, could it have? We know only what we 
experience, and experience tells us what is in fact the case, not 
what ought to be. 

Professor Pepper’s theory of value, so far as it has a moral 
bearing, turns out then to be one more example of that kind 
of view usually termed by historians of ethics Naturalism. And 
like any naturalist he must be invited to consider whether he 
is quite sure that experience does not give us any perception of 
right and wrong. Is conscience an impostor, and a sense of 
duty an illusion? And, as in the case of other naturalists, we 
must ask whether the basis Professor Pepper offers for ethics is 
itself satisfactory. An action, he tells us, is right if it is socially 
beneficial. But, must we not ask, what kind of society is it that 
we are called on to benefit? Was a good Nazi necessarily a 
good man? 

These are some of the questions on which we may expect that 
Professor Pepper will have more to say in the longer work he has 
promised us, 

E. J. F. 


Il Significato della Persona. By L. BAcouini. Siena, 1946. 


THis work, which may be classified under the heading of 
Philosophy of Law, endeavours to develop the concept of the 
authentication of the “persona,” i.e. at what moment the 
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individual begins juridically to exist by giving a_ special 
significance to his life. It is the transition from the state of 
individual to the status of “persona’’ juridically conceived, a 
status which is achieved by a constant effort of the subject. The 
individual must, therefore, be examined in the concreteness of 
the society in which he lives. 

The author asserts that existentialism is unable to give a 
solution to the authentication of the person through its inability 
to surmount subjectivism. 

With this aim the writer criticises in Part I of his book the 
different theories of existentialism from the subjectivism of 
Kirkegaard to the social essays of Heidegger, from the abstract 
objectivity of Jasper to the apparent social concreteness of 
Berdiaeff and Gurvitch, who evade the social and _ political 
problem. 

Having reached the conclusion that existentialism does not 
give an answer to the question of the nexus between the 
individual and society, the author endeavours to treat the problem 
of the authentication of the persona without having recourse to 
existentialism. 

In Part II of the book the writer rejects the conception of the 
person conceived in an abstract form, and assumes as a basis 
for his demonstration a concrete social reality: the co-existence 
of individuals, i.e. a real communion of individuals drawn together 
by an economic interest which constitutes the foundation of 
jurisdiction. 

Having set the problem on this concrete basis, he develops’ 
the theory that jurisdiction in its concrete actuality marks the 
transformation of an economic interest into a juridical interest, 
following Jellinek’s theory. Man, therefore, lives as “socius,” 
and not as single individual; he is a “co-existent singularity,” 
according to the author’s terminology. 

On the other hand, our jurist is most emphatic in rejecting 
the annihilation of the individual; he explicitly asserts the con- 
creteness of the individual in social co-existence, and winds up 
by affirming that through the choice of the individual in relating 
himself to society, he has socially and juridically qualified himself 
as a “persona in jus.” 

It is an attempt to define the juridical existence of the 
individual as opposed to the antithesis: singularity-multiplicity; 
man-community. 

The subtle distinctions, the technicalities of the demonstrative 
process, the conciseness of the writing are responsible for some 
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obscurities of expression that make the reading somewhat 
strenuous, but we may recognise the work as a useful addition 
to the study of the philosophy of law, taking into consideration 
that a new philosphical literature is now flourishing under the 
banner of existentialism. 


E. ToMACELLI. 


The Odes of Pindar. ‘Translated by RicHMoNnp LATTIMORE. 
University of Chicago Press. 1947. 170 pp. 


“THis translation,” the dust-cover tells us, “recreates the 
magnificence of thought, the loftiness of feeling, and the boldness 
of imagination that made Pindar the famed and _ favourite 
singer of the glory of Greece. Readers will instantly feel the 
sure impact of Pindar’s genius .. .,” and so on. To one reader, 
at least, this is just regrettably exuberant sales talk. He finds 
it a very acceptable attempt to achieve the impossible—for no 
great work of art is reproducible in another medium, and if it 
is “recreated,” then it is not the same work of art—, but certainly 
not a Pindaric “blaze of whirling song.” Nor is it free from 
faults both of diction and—but very rarely—of scholastic dis- 
cretion. Though it is mostly phrased in blameless contemporary 
idiom, there are occasional lapses into poeticization, banality, 
and confusion. Here are some examples from the Pythians: 
“has bound in garlands that gleam far Ortygia” (awkward where 
Pindar is graceful: P. 2, 6); “she, forgetting him in her con- 
fused heart, accepted a second marriage” (unworthy of the lofty 
Greek phases: P. 3, 12-13); “pendulous cliffs” (there is no 
epithet in the Greek: P. 3, 34); ‘‘men’s opportunity has the 
measure of a brief thing’ (ambiguous and banal, where 
Pindar is clear and pointed: P. 4, 286); “no man is unallotted 
of labour” (why such a literal solecism for Pindar’s 7ovwv 
dmoxAapos in P. 5, 54?); “the flowering pride of youth of the 
gold garlands that was hers” (clumsy: P. 9, 109-10). 

But, except as an antidote to the inflationary «awyAeia on 
the dust-cover, these occasional faults do not deserve emphasis. 
The book, handsomely produced, is the best of its kind for 
Pindarists of the present generation. In general it excels in 
reproducing the terse vigour of Pindar’s swift narratives; it coins 
many felicitous callidae iuncturae of noun and epithet in the true 
Pindaric manner; and it reads as much like poetry as this 
rhythmical prose ever can (for though it is printed as verse, the 
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rhythms are mostly too elusive to make any satisfying pattern 
in the reader’s ear; but one might often, of course, say the same 
of Pindar). The short introduction is admirably restrained and 
succinet. 

One hopes that Professor Lattimore’s book will be appre- 
ciatively read by both classicists and lovers of literature in 
general—provided that the latter don’t really think that Pindar 
is just like that. Readers need to be emphatically warned that 
Pindar is perhaps the least translatable of poets, in fact one of 
the supreme arguments for learning Greek. The more we boost 
our translations the more we encourage the comfortable delusion 
that the treasures of the ancient classics are separable from the 
words that make them. This is the old «Zé0s—vAy fallacy again, 
a crude doctrine of literary transubstantiation. In other words, 
only Pindar’s Pindar is Pindar. 

W. B.S. 


Quintiliani Institutionis Oratoriae Liber XII. By R. G. AusTIN. 
Oxford. Pp xlvii + 246. 12s. 6d. 


QUINTILIAN himself would have approved of this edition, for it 
has many of his own qualities: learning lightly borne, accuracy, 
candour, and common sense. The text marks a definite advance 
compared with Radermacher’s, on which it is based, and it rightly 
incorporates Stroux’s brilliant suggestions at 2, 28 and 10, 62. 
The commentary is full and informative, especially in the long 
and important tenth chapter. Difficulties are frankly faced, and 
there are frequent and idiomatic translations into English. 
When Austin differs from Butler his interpretation seems always 
to be preferred, and he differs sufficiently often to suggest that 
a revision of the Loeb edition is called for. 

Some minor points of criticism suggest themselves. The note 
on 1, 2, in eo quod, “in the matter of,” seems more likely to 
confuse than to help the student. Omnis aetas at 1, 31 would 
indeed be “a curious vocative,” but is it not nominative? 
“Chawbacon” seems needlessly colourful as a translation of 
rusticus at 10, 57, especially in a writer with such sobriety of 
style as Quintilian. 

But these are trifles. Quintilian has been fortunate in his 
editors, German and English. Professor Austin takes his place 
with Peterson and Colsor in a very distinguished tradition. 


D. E. W. W. 
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Publications of the University of Manchester. Classical Series, 
No. VI. Political Interpretations in'Greek Literature. By 
T. B. L. Wepster. Manchester University Press. 1948. 
Pp. viii + 150. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR WEBSTER has once more produced an intelligent and 
popular “interpretation” of Greek thought. This time he con- 
centrated attention on those political ideas—freedom, equality, 
and justice—which originated in Hellenic times, but have 
again risen to such high significance of late. His method is to 
go through from Homer to Aristotle, tracing these thoughts and 
illustrating them by copious quotations, given in translations. 
One small criticism of detail may perhaps be allowed. In 
some of his own translations Professor Webster follows the 
same principle as the translators of the Revised Version—he 
uses the identical word in English to translate the identical 
word in Greek as it recurs—which can produce a rather strained 
effect when, for instance, é7Aés_ is rendered by “enriching” 
and xaxés by “crippling.” But the soundness of the inter- 
pretations is, of course, unaltered, and any reader, whether as 
a classical scholar or as an observer of the modern world, will 


learn something here. 
H. W. P. 


Space and Spirit. Theories of the Universe and the Arguments 
for the Existence of God. By Sir EDMUND WHITTAKER, F.R.S. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Limited. 6s. 


Tuts book has two main topics: natural theology, the 
existence of God as a reasonable belief; and natural philosophy, 
the experimental study of the structure and machinery of actual 
physical nature. These topics are linked to form a single theme 
by tracing the modifications and expansions of the traditional 
Western arguments for Deity which the findings and hypotheses 
of modern physical science have from time to time encouraged 
or imposed. The central certitude (that God exists) gives 
form and a consistent theme to the book, imposes order on what 
might otherwise have seemed a mere random anthology of 
unreconciled, unrelated or contradictory opinions and doctrines. 
The writer, moreover, takes as a theme for exposition the 
accumulated store of modern scientific knowledge. Now the 
pedantry that often seems to mar the writings even of the most 
distinguished neo-Thomists less perhaps consists in what they 
state by way of answer than in what, by way of question, they 
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implicitly propose. Sir Edmund Whittaker begins his Donnellan 
Lectures by recounting how the Five Ways of S. Thomas Aquinas 
were found by a modern agnostic unconvincing proofs of Deity, 
because, being trained as a physicist, he ‘“‘did not accept the 
preliminary assumptions from which S. Thomas’s proofs began.” 
The Five Ways are based upon our knowledge of that universe 
which also forms the subject-matter for modern physical science : 
and their function is to lift the mind from nature up to God. 
‘“‘We may be assured that, if he were alive now, S. Thomas 
would start from the science of Nature as we know it . . . that 
he would show how it could be gathered into the framework 
of divine knowledge.” Thus traditional deference to the judg- 
ment of S. Thomas is retained without the doctrinaire and 
a priori “Thomist” prejudice. A modern summa must bring 
modern science into the scheme of divinity. What the writer 
attempts here, however, is less ambitious, but perhaps (in an 
age not remarkable for unity of doctrine) more practicable and 
accordingly a work of greater use. The argument falls naturally 
into three divisions, one historical, two critical and expository. 
There is first a succinct and lucid account of the growth and 
scope, in the Western tradition, of natural theology (traced 
from its Hebrew and Greek beginnings to modern times). There 
is next a discussion of certain obstacles (enunciated but gener- 
ally unresolved by the author) which natural theology meets in 
the new discoveries, current hypotheses, and the cosmologies 
now in vogue as the useful assumptions of physical science. 
Finally, the author indicates in what respects the discoveries of 
physics may be thought to have revealed in recent times “new 
possibilities and prospects to the advocate of belief in God.” 
The language is clear and exact; the style, as befits the subject, 
is fluent but unemphatic; the statements of fact are succinct 
but sufficiently full for the layman to follow; the doctrines of the 
schools are fairly presented and skilfully summarised; the 
ordonnance and logic of the argument are dexterous and just. 


FM 


Latin Pseudepigrapha. A study in literary attributions. By 
Evetyn Hoist Curt. Baltimore. 1945. Pp. 158. 


Tuis book demonstrates in its opening chapter that there was 
a large reading public at Rome from the middle of the second 
century B.c. onward, and that the widespread interest in 
literature led naturally to the formation of big private collections 
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of books and ultimately to the building in Imperial times of 
great public libraries. It was in consequence more difficult than 
has been generally realised to put forged work into circulation 
without detection, and misattributions of authorship are less 
common than has been supposed. 

The authoress has little difficulty in proving her case so far. 
But this cannot throw much light on vexed problems of literary 
authenticity. Chapter II on Plautus, and Chapters III and IV 
on Republican prose and Augustan literature (mostly verse) of 
doubtful authorship, though the treatment is always balanced 
and sensible, are rather surveys of the present state of knowledge 
than contributions to its advancement. 

D. E. W. W. 


Aeneas Pontifex. By H. J. Rose. Vergilian Essay (2). 
Phoenix Press, London, 1948. Pp. 28. Price 1s. 6d. 


In this essay Professor Rose, to use his own term, rambles 
amiably through the evidence for a parallelism between Virgil’s 
Aeneas and a Roman pontifex, occasionally digressing on subjects 
like pietas and Virgilian theophanies. He shows us Aeneas 
arranging funerals, laying a ghost, and inaugurating the mos 
Romanus for sacrifice. He is naturally well aware that the links 
between Aeneas and the pontifices are rare and seldom certain. 
Aeneas’ pietas and religious savoir faire are not exclusively 
pontificial qualities; and, whatever the legends, the Roman 
pontifices had no access to the penates, a fact which inevitably 
points away from any close parallelism with Aeneas. Professor 
Rose is rightly cautious when he suggests that Virgil in making 
his Aeneas use magic once in the poem was thinking of the 
pontifices, who used magic once a year. 

Aeneas obviously has a priestly strain in him; but it is evident 
that there is no systematic parallelism. If we consider together 
two of Professor Rose’s instances, we find Aeneas being addressed 
at 10. 228 in the formula appropriate to the rex sacrorum, 
uigilasne? . . . uigila; but this invocation was apparently not 
effective, for twenty lines later Aeneas has no idea of what is 
happening: stupet inscius; he is surely not the rex sacrorum 
any .longer. The Aeneas-pontifex relationship is necessarily 
more intermittent than the Aeneas-Augustus symbolism; but it 
must not be overlooked, and this essay gives abundant illustration 
of the need for technical knowledge among readers of the Aeneid. 


G. W. B. 
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Religion in the Twentieth Century. Edited by VERGILIUS FERM. 
The Philosophical Library. New York. 1948. 470 pp. 
Five dollars. 


TuIs is a collection of twenty-eight readable and informative 
essays—partly descriptive, partly propagandist—on the chief 
religious societies of our time from Shinto to the Salvation Army. 
As a sympathetic synopsis, ably edited, it can be fully recom- 
mended. 


W. B.S. 


Servianorum in Vergilii Carmina Commentariorum Volumen II. 
Edited with critical notes by E. K. Rann, J. J. SAvacE, 
H. T. Smitu, G. B. Wavprop, J. P. ELpEr, B. M. PEEBLES, 
and A. F. Stocker. Pp. xxi + 509. Lancaster Press, 
Inc. $5. 


THE Harvard edition of Servius, of which this is the first volume 
to appear, at last makes it possible for the reader to compare 
and contrast at a glance the two versions (Servius and Servius 
Danielis) of the commentary. Here they are printed side by side, 
with full apparatus criticus and testimonia. The seven editors 
have produced much the best text in existence, and their pains- 
taking scrutiny of the manuscripts, their judgment, and their 
scholarship deserve the highest praise. Their suggestions for the 
betterment of the text are always plausible, and at II 143 
(following Whatmough), 228, and 559, seem certainly right. 
The proof-reading has been careful, but in a work of this 
magnitude slips are bound to occur. Greek words are wrongly 
accentuated on pp. 63 and 66. Forte is printed three times for 
fort. in the apparatus criticus (pp. 178, 413, 441). Read also 
der for den on p. xvii. In general, however, the unusually 
complicated material has been set forth with great accuracy. 
Later volumes (especially Vol. 7, containing prolegomena) will 
be eagerly awaited. The book is a worthy memorial of a great 
scholar and humanist, E. K. Rand, who planned the edition, 
and passed the manuscript of this volume as ready for the press 
before he died. 
D. E. W. W. 


A Proposed New Edition of Early Christian Texts. 


THE best critical editions of the several early Christian texts 
are not at present accessible in any one series of the Fathers, | 
but are scattered abroad here and there and in many cases in 
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obscure sources. The editors of this new Corpus Christianorum 
(Etablissements Brepol, Antwerp, and Monachi S. Petri, Bruges) 
propose to issue a series of the early Latin and Greek Fathers 
in which each treatise will appear in the best text available. It 
is hoped that ten years will be sufficient for the publication of 
the one hundred and twenty octavo volumes contemplated for 
the Latin series. The Greek series, with a Latin translation, will 
follow. The importance of this project for patristic study needs 
no emphasis. 
J. E. L.O. 
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